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EDITORIAL INTRODUCnOK 


It is more than scvcnlccn' }'cars since the issue of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s “luiglaml and Ivussia in the 
East" awoke Jkilish public opinion to a livelier sense 
of the responsibilities and dangers attachinpf to our 
tenure of India. At tliat time it was a far cry from 
Westminster to Calcutta or Simla, and India was a 
comparatively unfamiliar topic; its geo,n;rap]iy and 
, resources were but little known ; the network of 
suiTcys, topographical, archaeological, statistical, and 
economic, was incomplete ; and the literature, ofllcial, 
journalistic, and miscellaneous, had not attained that 
distinctive character and individual excellence which 
liave since attracted and interested k'nglishrnen. If it 
were so in the case of Hindostan, public opinion was 
still less enlightened with regard to its contiguous 
regions. The most stupendous mountain range and 
table-land on the face of the earth were indeed known 
to abut on the northern frontier, and, as history could 
prove, to have secured practical immunity from inva- 
sion in that direction. Eut this circumstance seems to 
have lulled us into a mistaken sense of security in 
respect of the western and north-western frontiers, 
which were vaguely imagined to be bounded by equally 
impassable mountains, impracticable deserts, and uncon- 
querable tribes, which w'ould surely repel the intrusion 
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alike of the im’adcrs or defenders of India- Moreover, 
this lack of knowledge was generally* shared by high 
and low, and more recently still Englishmen have been 
authoritatiN-ely inWted to reassure themselves and 
dispel their anKiety by mere consideration of the size 
of the maps of the regions referred to. No doubt the 
teaclrings of geography* arc essential to a comprehen- 
sion of the Central Asian question, but those of history* 
are scarcely* less important, and in both respects Sir 
Henry Rawlinson’s treatise was so exceptionally able, 
while his conclusions were so striking and con\nncing, 
that it is not surprising to find a distinguished Russian 
professor of international law, F. Martens calling the 
famous “ Memorandum ” a historical document, in 
regard to the influence it had on the public mind and 
policy. 

The gravity of the Central Asian question has in no 
sense abated since i$75 ; nay, it has rather increased, 
but at the same time it may* be said to have cntercil 
upon new phases. The conquest of the Turcomans 
and the construction of the Trans-Caspian railway, 
while they brought Russia into immediate contact with 
Afghanistan, roused our country to the necessity of 
strictly defining the respective national limits from the 
Hcri Rud to the Oxus. Again the recent on 

the Pamir ha\*c brought to light doubts and diiTcrences 
which ^imilarly can only be settled by mutual agree- 
ment and loc.-il demarcation. Concurrently with these 
events there has been a\*ast dca’clopmcnt of geography 
ical knowledge during the past decade .and a half 
which has forcibly impressed upon the Brili>h mind 
that India’s position is continental rather than penin- 
sular, and that, as such, it is amenable to those exigencies 
to which continental powers find they* arc subject. 
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While, therefore, Herr Popowski’s work as a recent 
expert analysis of the Central Asian question will 
attract deserved attention, it is probably from the 
standpoint of a Continental observer that his conclu- 
sions will be most attentively scrutinized. In the 
accompanying translation these views have called for 
editorial comment in but few instances. At the same 
time readers will do well to remember that during the 
two years that have elapsed since the publication of 
^‘Antagonismus’’^ much that is noteworthy has happened, 
and it will be impossible to judge of the soundness and 
present applicability of the author’s contentions without 
a brief retrospect of the more important events that 
have passed in the interim. 

One of the chief factors in the development of the 
political situation has been the internal condition of 
Afghanistan, which, during the past two years, has been 
undoubtedly very troublous, especially in the little 
known country inhabited by the Hazaras. The 
Hazarajat proper covers an area of 18,000 square 
miles in the heart of Afghanistan, and the Hazaras 
number about half a million souls, divided into eight 
clans, seven of which pay tribute amounting to between 
five and six lakhs of rupees annually to the Amir’s 
treasury. The eighth and remaining section, dwelling 
west of the road from Khelat-i-Ghilzai to Ghazni, is 
said by -Leech to number some 20,000 men, but 
as the country has not been explored, very little is * 
known as to its present resources. Uruzghan is said to 
form an extensive plain in this region, and to have been 
celebrated from the days of Rustam up to the present 

^ The German title of this book is Antagonis7iius der Englischeii 
mid Russischeii interessen in Asien. Eine Militdr-politiscJie studie. 
Vienna. Wilhelm Frick. i8go. 
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day as a breeding ground for horses Valuable lead 
mines exist in the country, which enable the inhabi- 
tants to manufacture and expert bullets, though their 
principal occupation is cattle grazing The Hazaras 
are exceedingly hospitable and friendly to strangers, 
especially to priests and doctors, and they enjoy a great 
reputation for powers of divination 

In the summer of 1890 the Amir despatched troops 
into that portion of the Hazarajat which lies in the 
Upper Helmand Valley, to enforce his revenue dues , 
and m the discharge of this mission, which appears to 
have dragged on through two dreary years, the Afghan 
soldiery were guilty of excesses and cruelty against the 
inabitants their women and children This treatment 
drove theUruzghansection of the Hazaras into revolt, and 
the rising subsequently spread through the wild and bleak 
uplands which form the home of their fellow tribesmen 
It IS impossible to arrive at an exact idea of the course 
of the rebellion from the vague and often biassed 
rumours which have reached us vtd Cabul or Candahar, 
but it IS clear that the Hazaras offered a desperate 
resistance, that their cause elicited wide and active 
sympathy among their brethren, that success ^\as in 
no way confined to one side or the other , and that the 
anxieties of the Amirs situation were so serious that, 
in consequence, he declared himself unable (probably 
in all good faith) to receive a mission from the Viceroy 
to discuss the various important questions pending 
between the two countries The advent of the winter 
of 1892-3 appears to ha\e caused a temporary suspen- 
sion of hostilities and recently intelligence has been 
received of the entire pacification of the country, a 
welcome piece of news that will not improbably con- 
duce to closer relations between Afghanistan and India 
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Although we are without precise data as to these 
events in the more remote parts of Afghanistan, we do 
not lack information respecting the capital and its ruler. 
Of late, in particular, Abdurrahman has shown a 
growing appreciation of some of the benefits of 
Western civilization, and has appointed a Calcutta firm, 
Messrs. Walsh, Lovett, and Co., as his agents. Two 
members of the firm (Messrs. C. W. Walsh and F. A. 
Martin) have visited Cabul at Abdurrahman’s invita- 
tion, and fpund him very friendly. The Amir expressed 
himself well satisfied with the machinery supplied for 
his workshops, and with the admirable manner in which 
the European employes had set it up. Minting, car- 
tridge-making, cannon - founding, and barrel - rifling 
machinery are in full swing, and there are also machines 
for making swords, boots, weaving, saw-mills, and flour- 
mills, affording altogether employment for about 2,500 
Afghan workmen and fift})^ natives of India. Messrs. 
Walsh and Martin say that nothing could have been 
more warmly loyal than the Amir’s public expressions 
of his friendly feelings towards the Briti.sh Govern- 
ment. He also professed his extreme desire to increase 
trade with India. It would be easy to reply that these 
amiable expressions have not always bprne fruit, as, for 
example, in the petition of the tea-planters in the 
North-West for a reduction of tea duties in Afghanis- 
tan, and in similar appeals in respect of the trade which 
enters Candahar by way of the Sind-Pishin railway. 
We must, however, beware of judging the despotic 
ruler of a half-savage Eastern race by too exacting a 
standard, and allowance must be made for the lack of 
roads and bridges, and the T,Vant of organization among 
the officials. In the meantime it is interesting to learn 
that the British Mahommedan agent at Cabul is treated' 
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more favourably than his predecessors, and lives in a 
style not unbefitting our representative He rides 
about m Cabul on a richly caparisoned horse, with a 
dozen orderlies, all conspicuous by the silver mounted 
harness of their steeds He is noted for his generosity, 
a trait likely to appeal to the full to the impressionable 
Oriental An English doctor is m charge of the dis- 
pensaries, and, in spite of some recent departures, there 
are still several English engineers and skilled artisans 
in Cabul, engaged under the Amir's personal auspices 
Mr Clemens is superintendent of the Amir’s stud , 
mining operations have been instituted under the direc- 
tion of Mr A Collins, mining engineer, and Mr Pyne, 
who is the doyeii of the little English colony m Cabul, 
and has been there eight years, is in charge of the 
workshops Next year it is anticipated that the Amir 
will start a paper mill, and later on he purposes to 
engage a professional \\ine maker from Europe to try 
his hand at the Cabul grapes Lastly, but not leastly, 
it IS reported that Abdurrahman contemplates laying 
down an experimental railway, thirteen miles in length, 
for the purpose of deporting the refuse of the city of 
Cabul and bringing back marble for building purposes 
Mr Pyne has given us, in the pages of The Civil and 
Mihtai} Gazette, an interesting personal sketch of the 
Amir Mr Pyne has no doubt in his own mind of the 
Amir’s entire fidelity to the Bntish alliance, and that 
the visit which Abdurrahman contemplated paying to 
England would have had an immense effect m expand- 
ing his Highness’s ideas on the subject of railways and 
the resources of civilization generally. The latter pays 
keen attention to business details, but nevertheless it is 
not an unknown circumstance m Cabul (any more than 
in certain more highly organized States nearer home) 
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for documents to be issued at times, bearing the seal of 
the ruler, of whose contents or existence the latter is 
ignorant. Mr. Pyne thinks a meeting, say at Peshawar, 
between the Viceroy and the Amir, would do much to 
clear up any possible source of misunderstanding, and 
cement the friendship between the two nations. 

There is no reason, so far as can be judged by an 
outside observer, to impute undue favouritism or 
optimism to these reflections. Considering the very 
imperfect and irregular means of diplomatic communi- 
cation between the Amir and the Indian Government, 
and the endless troubles which have arisen and must 
necessarily arise, at one time with Russia, at another 
with Kafiristan, Chitral, Bajaur, or other neighbouring 
states and tribes possessing varying [shades of indepen- 
dence,' or with our own frontier officials, it is surprising 
that more ground for estrangement does not crop up 
between the two nations. 

One of these frontier difficulties concerned Umra 
Khan of Chandawul, in Bajaur, a chief possessing- 
considerable force of character and resolution, and 
owning supremacy in a fine, extensive, and populous 
valley of a pastoral character, a little way north of the 
Khyber Pass. Bajaur is not subject to the Cabul 
Government, and has only paid tribute when forced to 
do so, so it is easily conceivable that the relations 
between the two States were not of the most cordial 
nature. Hostilities between the Amir and Umra Khan 
appear to have been on the point of breaking out in 
1808, and at the beginning of last year (1892) Umra 
Khan ousted the young Khan of Asmar, an important 
village on the banks of the Kunar, a little to the north- 
west of Bajaur. The sister of the Khan was betrothed 
to the son of the Amir, who thereupon deputed his 
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daring and resource, and that in a few weeks the Hunza 
chief was in full flight, and the secluded refuge of tliese 
notorious man-stealers and brigands was at, our mercy. 
The British Government, however, magnanimously 
abstained from punishing the Hunza-Nagaris who had 
borne arms against us, and a native ruler, the half- 
brother of the deposed chief, was formally installed as 
Thuju, or Rajah, in the presence of a Chinese envoy 
from Kashgar, who had been invited to witness the 
ceremony. This event, from a military and political 
point of view, was ver}' important, for it established our 
supremacy in a difficult and quasi-independent region 
whither the Russian explorer Grombtehevsky had pene- 
trated by the comparatively easy Kilik Pass across the 
i\Iuztagh range in iSSS. Grombtehevsky’s reception by 
the Thum was friendly, a circumstance of some signifi- 
cance when we remember that that of our own envoy. 
Sir William Lockhart, was of a very different character j 
in fact, he and his companion, Colonel Woodthorpe, 
were in some personal danger during their sojourn there. 
It can hardly be supposed, therefore, that the submission 
of the country to our arms in 1891-2 was pleasing to 
the Russians, and our successful coup was soon to be 
answered by a counter-move on the Pamirs. 

The territorial rights of England, Afghanistan, Russia 
and China were a matter of considerable uncertainty in 
this direction. The Russian view^ that since the annex- 
ation of Khokand in 1878 the Pamir question has 
remained open, ignores the arrangement of 1 873 (which 
virtually recognized the Upper Oxus as the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan) and may be consequently 
dismissed as untenable. At the same time it is rather 

* Set forth in the Tiirhcsian Gazette of the 20th September. 
See the London Times of the 20th October, 1892. 
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hard to justify the Amir’s occupation in 1883 of Shignan 
and Roshan on the right bank of the Oxus as within 
the four corners of the Granville-Gortchakov agreement. 
The frontier between Russian territory and Eastern 
Turkestan was laid down in 1877, when Yakub Beg 
was Amir, and, according to the arrangement then 
arrived at, the lake great Kara-Kul was assigned to 
Russia, while little Kara-Kul was included in the Amir’s 
share. On the death of Yakub Beg, China re-entered 
into possession of his dominions, and at the time of 
Mr, Littledale's journey across the Pamir, her extreme 
western post was close to BurzUa Jai, on the Alichur 
Pamir. Such, roughly, was the situation in 1890. 

In the following year Captain Younghusband ^vas 
sent by the Indian Foreign Office on special duty into 
Chinese Turkestan. While at Yarkand in the early 
summer he was informed of the presence of a body of 
Russian troops on the Chinese Pamirs. He accordingly 
despatched Lieutenant Davidson to the Alichur Pamir 
to make inquiries and himself repaired to Wakhan. At 
Bosai-i-gumbaz he fell in with a Russian expedition, 
consisting of about a hundred men underthe command 
of Colonel Yanoff. Here Captain Younghusband was 
compelled by the Russians to sign a document by which 
he undertook not to cross certain passes leading into 
territory now claimed to belong to the Tzar- The most 
extraordinary thing about this^arbitrary proceeding is 
that it was done at the order of General Vrevsky, the 
Governor-General of Russian Turkestan, who was north 
of the Alai range at the time, and was in constant com- 
munication with Colonel Yanoff, while Mr. Eliot, 
attache to the British embassy at St. Petersburg, who 
happened to be travelling with the Governor-General, 
was kept in complete ignorance of Captain Younglms- 
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band’s arrest T]ic latter ofiiccr ascertained that the 
Russians had actually crossed the Hindu Kush range 
by the Khora Bhort Pass into Cliitral territory, re- 
turning by the Baroghil. On Colonel Yanoff’s way 
back to IMarghilan, in I'crghana, his party fell in with 
Lieutenant Davidson and a Chinese officer on' the 
Alichur Pamir, and having compelled the latter to 
withdraw, the Russians practically arrested Lieutenant 
Davidson and made their way on to Marghilan, where, 
being in some embarrassment as to what to do with the 
British officer, they finally handed him ovcrtOi\Ir. Eliot. 
B}* the advice of the latter, i\Ir. Davidson returned to 
Kashgaria and rejoined Captain Younghusband and the 
Chinese officer in the Taghdumbash Pamir. The two 
English officers subsequently proceeded to India %>id 
Gilgit and Kashmir. 

For this unwarrantable treatment of two British 
officers, the Russian Government subsequently expressed 
its regret. But, as M. Popowski very clearly shows with 
respect to a succession of similar incidents in past years, 
a disavowal by the central administration at St. Peters- 
burg has no effect whatever, and is probably intended to 
have no effect, on the action of the ffontier officials. 
Indeed it is even alleged that while the Tzar rebuked 
Colonel Yanoff and desired him to abstain from 
crossing the Karakoram and Muztagh ranges in 
his future reconnaissances, he also promoted him and 
presented him with a valuable ring set with the Imperial 
■ monogram to console him for the reproof which inter- 
national etiquette had necessitated. It may be recol- 
lected that a similar episode marked the Russo-Afghan 
imbroglio of 1885. Such a state of things is hard to 
realize in our country, where centralization is far more 
severe, and where an officer’s pettiest actions and 
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movements are rigidly controlled from head quarters 
But the radical difference m the practice of the two 
countries must be steadfastly borne in mind if we are 
to form a clear and dispassionate judgment on the 
probable future of the Central Asian question 

There was but little surpnse, therefore, when news 
arrived m July, 1892, that a Russian detachment of a 
still stronger character had appeared at Aktash, on the 
eastern Pamir This turned out to be a considerable 
force, composed of infantry, Cossacks, and artillery, and 
reinforced before starting by numerous volunteers, 
including scientific men The expedition left New 
Marghilan on June 14th, and after overcoming great 
physical obstacles arrived at Aktash, but on hearing of 
the presence of a large body of Afghans at Somatash 
on the Alichur Pamir, Colonel Yanoff and his men 
proceeded thither As might be expected, a collision 
between Russians and Afghans promptly ensued, in 
which nine Afghans were killed and two wounded The 
Russian loss is said to have been one killed and two 
wounded The Tzar again expressed his annoyance at 
Colonel YanofTs proceedings, but the Indian Govern- 
ment, with a judicious appreciation of the danger of the 
situation, promptly ordered a substantial reinforcement 
of the Gilgit garrison The latter step was, however, 
of a purely defensive character, and m any case was too 
late to exercise anj influence over the movements of 
the Russians, who, after “demonstrating” in three 
scpirstc detachments, VIZ , in the Ahehur Vahey, so as 
to overawe Shignan, at Langar-kisht, by the foot of the 
Hindu Kush range, and near Tash-kurghan and the 
Taghdumbash Pamir in the eas^ returned to Mai^nilan 
on the 3rd October Detached pickets, amounting in 
all to about 1 65 men, w ere left at \ anous selected points 
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in the Pamirs, and these troops appear to have passed 
the winter of 1802-3 in this (piasi-Arctic region with 
no serious hurl. Indeed it is obvious from this and 
from the rapidity of Colonel Vanoffs movements that 
the difheuities attending the transport, supplies and 
organization of a force, including Cossacks and artillery, 
in these elevated regions have been practically and 
successfully overcojne. The strategic importance of 
this, in connection with the defence of India, can hardh' 
be overrated. 

In the meantime an event occurred on the southern 
side of the Ilimiu Kttsh which imlircclh' will, no doubt, 
conduce to liu; incrcase<l security of our frontier. In 
August last Aman-ul-Mulk, the old Mehtar of Chitral, 
dicil. Since tlte Prilisli oceupaliun of Gilgit and the 
activity displas'cd by recent Rus‘;ian reconnoitring 
expeditions in the valley of the Upper Oxus, Chitral has 
become a post of military importance, commanding as 
it docs a group of passes lending across what has been 
aptly termed the physical bulwark of India on tlic north- 
west. Through Chitral also there runs a road from Jclala- 
bad, which the Amir has been desirous of openingup as 
a trade route with his province of Badakhshan. This pro- 
ject of the Amir, however, excited great uneasiness in 
Chitral, and the aid of the paramount Power was 
invoked to protect the independence of the State. The 
death of the Mehtar thus found our frontier officials on 
the alert, but for the nonce the succession was effected 
tranquilly. Afzul-ul-Mulk, the younger son, took 
possession of the arsenal and treasury, and was accepted 
as ruler b}^ the inhabitants, while the elder brother, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, Governor of Yassin, fled and took 
refuge with our officers at Gilgit. Afzul’s reign, how- 
ever, was of short duration. His uncle, Shcr Afzul 
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Khan, a refugee in Badakhshan, collected some hundred 
Chitrali slaves and a handful of Afghans, crossed 
the Do Rahah (Dora) Pass, and having captured two 
small forts, surprised Chitral, and made himself 
master of the capital, Afzul being shot while attempt- 
ing to escape. This violent usurpation incensed the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk at Gilgit, and mustering a strong body 
of followers, he promptly marched through Yassin and 
Mastuj, the inhabitants of which rose In his favour, and 
entered Chitral without opposition, the usurping uncle 
taking refuge in flight and not daring even to face the 
vengeance of his victim’s brother. Since the Nizam-ul 
Mulk’s accession he bids fair to become a better ruler 
than was originally anticipated. He has entered into 
communications with the authorities at Gilglt with the 
view to the permanent location of a British officer, as 
representative at his court, in Heu of the native agent 
hitherto accredited there, and Dr. Robertson is expected 
to take up the duties as Resident Dr. Robertson’s 
great experience of frontier politics in Gilgit and 
Hunza, as well as his recent adventurous journey through 
Kafiristan, mark him out as possessed of unique qualifi- 
cations for this important post. 

Viewing, therefore, the general course of events during 
the past three years, wc see that while Russia has 
strengthened her communications from Sarakhs to 
Zulfikar, and at various other points along the Afghan 
border, her main activity has been displayed on the 
Pamirs and on the northern slopes of the Hindu Kush, 
where the uncertainty attaching to the exact interpreta- 
tion of the international arrangement of 1872-3 has 
supplied a more or less ostensible excuse for aggression. 
A proposal for a mixed commission to demarcate the 
region in dispute has indeed been mooted, and is under- 
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stood to be favourably viewed by both the great Powers, 
but until we are assured of the Amir’s agreement, 
any such delimitation will lack one of the most vital 
guarantees for its due obseiwance. It is a matter of 
congratulation that in Hunza-Nagar and Chitral our 
position is stronger than it was ; but after all it is 
Afghanistan itself that forms the key of the situation, 
and a frank personal interview between its ruler and 
that of India becomes more urgent as time goes on, 
and the unsettled condition of things affords temptation 
to a fresh Russian expedition to take the field. Such 
an interview will do more than ' anything else to enable 
England and Russia to arrive at some final adjustment 
of the still outstanding difficulties of the Central Asian 
question. 


A few words are necessary respecting the map 
which accompanies the present volume. While the 
western part is based on the last official British map of 
Afghanistan, in which were incorporated the extensive 
surveys and reconnaissances executed during the Afghan 
boundary commission, care has been taken to embody 
numerous detached and recent surveys of importance, 
wherever these enter into the area of delimitation. This 
is particularly the case along the line of the Hindu 
Kush, where geographical research has been so especially 
busy during the last few years. The northern part is 
taken from the last Russian official map of Turkestan, 
the information in which, so far as it relates to extra- 
British territory, is, of course, far superior to our own 
data. Mr. J. Bolton, of Mr. Stanford’s geographical 
establishment, has spared no pains in the collection and 
harmonization of materials, and on the whole, it is 
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hoped that it will be found to be the best map hitherto 
published of the region under discussion 

Stated in detail, the principal maps used in its con- 
struction are the following — 

On the Bntish side, the sheets of the Indian Atlas, on the scale 
of 4 miles to i inch the Trans frontier maps of the Great Trigo- 
nometrical Survey of India, on the scale of i6miles to i inch , the 
map of Hundes and Monyul by Messrs Ryall and Kinney, the 
Pundits, &c , on the scale of 8 miles to the inch , the map of 
Astor and GiJgit, by Lieut Colonel Tanner, scale 4 miles to the 
inch , mao of the Upper Oxus Valle), by Mr Hennessey, scale 
12 miles to I inch , part of Hazara and adjacent independent 
territory, by Capt Wahab, R.E , scale 2 miles to r inch , Dr 
Leitner’s map of Dardistan, 1877, scale 16 miles to the inch , the 
above mentioned map of Afghanistan, m four sheets, by Major 
Gore, R.E , scale 34 miles to the inch , and Major Holdich s 
boundary map of North Western Afghanistan, scale 4 miles 
to I inch 

On the Russian side, the Russian Staff map of Central Asia, 
scale 10 versts to i mch , and map of the Amu Dana, by A 
Bolchev, scale 30 \ ersts to the inch 

The following are the chief sketches and route surveys from 
which the intervening territory has been compiled — 

Map of Central Asia in Supplcmentar> Papers of the Ro>aI 
Geographical Society, 1S84, illustrating Mr Delmar Morgan’s 
piper , map of Chinese Turkistan, illustrating Mr Carey's paper 
m the Proceedings of the R G S , December 18S7, and Supple- 
mentary Papers, 1S90 , map illustrating Captain It ounghusband s 
paper m the Proceedings 0/ tbeR.CS for April, 1892 , map of 
M Dauvergne’s explorations in the Bulletin of the Pans Geo 
graphical Societj and Bogdanovitch’s map of the Pamirs in the 
Proceedings of the Russian Impenal Geographical Societj, 
reduced and connected with the results of the work of AT 
Dauvergne and other explorers bj Mr H Sharbaj, of the Kojail 
Geographical Societj 
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For several centuries past, indeed we may even say 
from its very foundation, there has been manifest in the 
Russian Empire a restless, cxpatisive force, highly 
characteristic of that nation, which has led in the first 
instance, to the extension of its frontiers in all direc- 
tions until they have become conterminous with the 
seaboard on the North and East, and with powerful and 
united countries on the West. Since then Russia has 
unremittingly concentrated all her energies on the 
South, and chiefiy in the direction of Constantinople 
and Central Asia. Tlic European powers, liowcver, 
and Austria in particular, cannot at any cost permit 
Russia to take possession of Constantinople. On the 
other hand, Russia’s advance in Central Asia constitutes 
a menace to British rule in India. Russia can only 
attain her ultimate object, for which she has so long 
striven with such incomparable perseverance, by a 
combat a otitrancc. 

This combat may be regarded as that of two forms of 
civilisation: the Russian, and that of Western Europe. 
Russian civilisation is the product of Byzantine and 
Asiatic ideas implanted in Sclavonian-Finnish-Mongo- 
lian soil. Up to the eighteenth century both Grand 
Dukes and Tzars carefully excluded European influ- 
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ences from their country. Peter the Great was the first 
who endeavoured to turn Western civilisation — which 
he admired — to account in Russia ; but the country had 
gone on too long in her own way to become imbued 
with the spirit of Western culture. 

The old-fashioned beards of his subjects, and the 
tails of their long caftans succumbed to the strong will 
of the Tzar-reformer ; the educated classes adopted 
European manners and other outward forms; but in 
their mode of thought, in their treasured associations, 
as well as in their attitude towards their inferiors, they 
remained true to traditional habits. 

It is, indeed, only recently that they aspired to be 
regarded as civilised Europeans, and that any dis- 
tinguishing flattering regard was paid to Europe in 
the Empire of the Tzar. General Bibikov, Tzar 
Nicholas’s Minister of the Interior, did not fail to 
recognise this when he exclaimed to the Polish land- 
owners: “The laws are not made for you, but for 
Europe.” 

In the sixties Russia quelled the Polish insurrection, 
and defied France, England and Austria with impunity. 
As a consequence national self-respect increased enor- 
mously ; the Pan-Sclavonic theory of the “ decaymg 
Western and quickening Russian civilisation ” soon 
came to the front, and created a feeling of bitterness 
mingled with contempt for Europe. This feeling dis- 
played itself first of all towards the Germans, who 
since the time of Peter the Great had occupied a 
privileged position in the State, and had held the 
highest offices and dignities both civil and militaiy. 
Even the present Tzar Alexander III. when heir- 
apparent did not scruple to evince his hatred of the 
Germans on every occasion. They are now being 
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gradually displaced, and the Baltic provinces whose 
, inhabitants justly prided themselves on having always 
been the Tzar’s most loyal subjects, are suffering from 
the constantly increasing tendency to Russianisation. 
Russian chauvinism is still on the increase, and the 
“ Moscowskie Viedomosti,” organ of the lately deceased 
Katkov, who for over twenty years had been the leader 
of public opinion in Russia, correctly indicated the 
prevalent feeling, when on the occasion of the death of 
Kaiser Wilhelm I. it stated that “ The twentieth century 
belongs to us.” The Tzar himself is a believer in 
Katkov’s and Pobiedonostsef’s ultra-national theory ; 
and it is a favourite remark of his that a sixth part of 
the globe belongs to him. If such ideas prevail, it can- 
not be supposed that Russia will voluntarily desist from 
a policy which she has so tenaciously pursued for 
centuries past. Since the Berlin Congress the language 
of the Sovereigns has, indeed, been more peaceable ; 
but the German armaments, the latest additions to the 
field artillery and the new mortar batteries, in Russia, 
prove that the situation continues to be grave. For 
this reason, we regard a war between Russia and 
Austria with her allies in Europe, and between Russia 
and England in Asia, as a mere question of time. 

Russia’s policy both in Europe and Asia is an active 
one, whilst Austria and England would be only too 
glad if they succeeded in securing the maintenance of 
the staUts quo. The English would even submit quietly 
to Russia’s forward-movement, were its pace less 
rapid, as in that case the fight for India would in all 
probability be forced on a later generation. From this 
state of things Russia reaps great benefit. She holds 
the initiative, and can suit her action to circumstances ; 
and should she now and again, swayed by public 
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opinion or the temperament of her statesmen, be 
induced to advance somewhat too boldly, she can, as 
in 1878, purchase peace by surrendering a portion of 
her acquisitions. Russia will therefore doubtless attain 
her ultimate object, if the powers concerned be not 
convinced of the need for enei^etic resistance. 

In the interests of civilisation the final triumph of 
Russia is by no means to be desired. The lot of those 
nations which have had the misfortune to fall under 
Russia’s yoke has ever been a hard one. The genial 
Ruthenian poet Taras Shefchenko describes this in his 
poem “The Caucasus,” and thus apostrophizes the 
heroic, liberty-loving Circassian: “You will be taught 
how prisons are built, how knotty knouts are plaited, 
how chains are forged and — how they are borne 1” 
“The Russians," says the German philosopher Hart- 
mann, “ know how to destroy the flower of husbandry 
in the countries they conquer, but are unable to supply 
any substitute for that which they destroy. The want 
of good government embitters the conquered to the 
utmost, and drives them to desperate attempts to revolt, 
which cannot be kept in check without the employment 
of an abnormally large force — diverted from more pro- 
fitable enterprise" “And though Europe may be 
said to be in a state of reaction at present, com- 
parisons cannot fairly be drawn between her condition ‘ 
and that of Russia." 

As the conflicting interests of Austria and Russia in 
Europe, and of England and Russia in Asia form the 
dominant element in the political situation, we make it 
the subject of our study in the following treatise. We 
commence our task with the “conflict of English and 
Russian interests in Asia," as Russia's action in Asia 
is not so well known, and her need for disguise and 
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restraint is less. Her movements in Asia being less 
guarded can be obseived with greater accuracy, and 
from them we can learn the meaning of her modus 
opcraudi in Europe. 

Russia menaces by her advance England’s possessions 
in Asia, whilst England’s extension in India is a matter 
of perfect indifference to Russia. Consequently, in the 
following study we shall devote our attention primarily 
to Russia. In the first chapter we narrate the history 
of her advance in Asia since the fifteenth centur}\ 
In the second chapter we prove that Russia aspires to 
the possession of India. In the third chapter wc 
examine the political relations of Russia and England 
in regard to Asia since the commencement of the present 
centur}', and arrive at the conclusion that England is 
powerless to arrest Russia in Asia by means of 
diplomacy. In the fourth chapter we review the 
strategical relations of Russia and England. In the 
fifth and last chapter wc discuss England’s value to the 
Central-European alliance ; and the reader having now 
acquired from the foregoing a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, wc conclude by considering what it behoves 
England to do under the present circumstances. 


The Author 
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RUSSIA’S ADVANCE IN ASIA 

In the fifteenth century the Muscovite Grand- 
Duchy shook off the Mongolian yoke, and immediately 
after commenced its advance on Asia. In the year 
1472 the Grand Duke Ivan III. took Perm, and shortly 
after Viatka. In 1552 Ivan the Terrible occupied Kasan, 
and in 1556 Astrakhan, in the Delta of the Volga. The 
Cossacks advanced still further, and in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century we find them settled on the 
rivers Ural and Terek, i.e.^ both in the East and South, 
on the confines of Asia. 

The Cossacks play a prominent part in Russia’s, con- 
quests in Asia, and it must be admitted that Russia 
displayed masterly skill in turning them to the best 
account. It will therefore be advisable to consider the 
Cossacks more in detail. 

The date of their first appearance has not, indeed, 
been accurately determined, but as early as the latter 
half of the fourteenth century they are mentioned both 
in the Polish and Russian Annals. The Polish Cos- 
sacks belong to the Little-Russian, the Russian 
Cossacks to the Great-Russian stock. We shall turn 
pur attention to the latter. 
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“ Men of energetic temperament and bold, enter- 
prising spirit,” observes Colonel Choroshkin of the 
Russian General Staff in his work on the Cossack 
military colonies, “ who, whether owing to the tyranny 
of the ruling class, or to their dread of the consequences 
of some criminal act, or from any other cause, found 
themselves cramped at home, took refuge in the 
wilderness which extended for an immeasurable distance 
between the Southern limits of the Sclavonian and the 
Northern limits of the Tartar possessions, and was 
vaguely termed the ” plain ” (pole). 

This desert-life soon compelled the scattered adven- 
turers to band themselves together. The common 
struggle with wild nature, and with the hard conditions 
of their life gradually linked them so closely together, 
that the societies thus formed at length developed into 
communities ever ready to fight, and mainly dependent 
for their means of subsistence on robbery and plunder. 
The more oppressed the inhabitants of the despoti- 
cally governed States felt themselves, the greater the ' 
stream of exiles which poured into the ‘‘plain”; and 
thus the Cossack communities gradually became an 
army. 

They had abundance of room for expansion, inas- 
much as the Southern border-districts of the Russia of 
that day comprised merely the present governments of 
Kursk, Orel, Riasan, and Nijm-Novgorod, whilst the 
Tartars occupied only the Crimea and strips of coast on 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov. The mtervenmg 
space constituted the “plain,” which was “no man’s 
land.” The Don, Donetz, and other rivers were spoken 
of as situated beyond the “plain” (rapolnija). , 

Some of these Cossacks settled on the frontier of tlic 
Russia of that day, and were employed as out-posts, 
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and scouts ; the rest lived in the “ plain,” and subsisted 
mainly on plunder. 

After the fall of the Dukedom of Riazan (1523), 
severer punishment was inflicted on the Border-Cos- 
sacks for their predatory incursions on Russian territory, 
and a number of them were compulsorily transferred to 
other parts of the Muscovite Empire. To evade this 
unusual constraint, many of the Border- Cossacks fled 
into the “ plain,” and even beyond it, as far as the Don 
and the Terek, where they formed the nucleus of fresh 
hordes. “ The Cossack colonists, however,” says M. 
Vladykin in his description of the Caucasus, “thrown 
upon their own resources, were too weak to maintain 
their independence. To obtain support, they at last 
submitted to the Muscovite Government, which gra- 
ciously accepted their allegiance, and thus acquired 
extensive territories without trouble or cost.” 

In 1570 the Tzar Ivan the Terrible confirmed the 
constitution of the Don-Cossacks. Shortly after they 
figured, too, amongst the Russian troops ; but they 
still considered themselves independent, as is proved 
by the fact that the Cossacks who were to have taken 
part in Ivan’s expedition against Livonia, returned to 
the Don without leave or license. The Cossacks still 
continued to look upon plunder as their chief source of 
livelihood. With the view of restraining the robbers, 
the “ terrible ” Tzar in 1577 sent troops against them 
under the command of Murashkin. A section of the 
Don-Cossacks who carried on their system of plunder 
on the Volga retreated under their leader Jermak in 
the direction of Perm, and shortly after undertook the 
conquest of Siberia. Some others escaped, after their 
defeat by Murashkin, to the Caspian Sea, and settled 
on the Jaik (Ural). 
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' Another distinct group of Cossacks had settled on the 
Volga , and on the Terek there were the Grebnian Cos- 
sacks In short, at the close of the sixteenth century, 
colonies of Cossacks encircled the Tzar’s Muscovite 
Empire on the South and South East, forming a far- 
advanced, and continually advancing, chain of defensive 
outposts 

The seventeenth century was especially favourable to 
the expansion of Cossack influence Their adventurous, 
lively, mounted freebooter life with its attendant risks 
was a fascinating attraction to the servile, “ earth- 
bound ” serfs The Cossack was the hero of several 
of their popular songs, and many a serf took refuge 
among these free lances whose life possessed such 
attractions, that even merchants who had intercourse 
with Central Asia, occasionally left their %\ares in order 
to join in one of their expeditions There was a 
mighty inherent power m “Cossackdom* Up to the 
end of the seventeenth century the Cossacks fought 
principally with Orientals, and of their own accord ex- 
tended thefrontiers of the Russian Empire But Peter the 
Great almost entirely put an end to their independence 
“ Thereby," remarks Colonel Choroshkin, the Cossacks 
lost indeed much of the fantastic prestige which they 
possessed in the eyes of the people, but became, instead 
of a precarious support, a reliable safeguard of the 
Empire’s frontiers ’ Henceforward they form indeed 
an essential clement of the Russian forces m Central 
Asn, but are not allowed to undertake independent 
enterprises, the Russian Government having itself 
assumed the conduct of Asiatic affairs 

From this penod, too, the Government took m hand 
the organisation of the Cossack hordes and “Lines" 
Thus, fbr instance, the Cossacks of the Azov were dis- 
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banded in 1865, and the New-Russian Cossacks in 1868 ; 
on the other hand, the Amur Cossacks were formed in 
1858, and the Semiretchensk Cossacks in 1867. Several 
lines such as the Ukraine and the Transkama were done 
away with. At the end of the eighteenth century 
, Potemkin established the Mozdokazov line, and the 
Lezgin and Laba lines were respectively established in 
1830 and 1846. In i860 the Cossack army occupying 
the Caucasus was divided into the Kuban and the 
Terek sections, each being named after the principal 
river in its district.^ 

The Cossacks form an -essential portion of the 
Russian cavalry, and are employed for the seizure of a 
territor}^, or for its protection, in cases where a powerful 
display of force is necessary. They occlipy either a 
separate district, one, for instance, being named the pro- 
vince of the Don-Cossacks, or else tracts of country com- 
prised in one or more governments. These tracts form, 
in the case of the Ural and Orenburg Cossacks, a con- 
nected whole ; in that of the Siberian Cossacks a zone 
hundreds of miles long ; and in that of the Astrakhan, 
Semiretchensk, and Amur Cossacks, scattered oases. 

On the "lines” devolved the task of holding the 
frontier, and protecting it from attack. The “ lines ” 
consisted of forts, or “ Stanitzas ” (Cossack -villages) 
placed for the most part at regular intervals. Thus, for 
instance, the Stanitzas on the Kuban-line were twenty 
versts 2 apart, and in the intervening space outposts 
.furnished by the Stanitzas were stationed at points 
commanding an extensive view. In Siberia the lines 
were formed, — according to the configuration of the 

1 Beside the Cossack hordes a regular Russian army occupies 
the Caucasus. 

- About thirteen miles. 
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Country or the character of the neighbouring people, — 
either of forts or Stanitzas, situated at intervals of over 
twenty versts. 

Lastly, mention must be made of the town Cossacks, 
who, as their name implies, had settled in the newly 
built or conquered tpwns of Siberia. These were the 
colonists of Siberia, and the pioneers of Russian rule 
in Asia, “ and though/’ Colonel Choroshkin remarks, 
“ their proceedings doubtless savoured of true Cossack 
lawlessness, yet we cannot but admire the energy with 
which they advanced to the easternmost corner of Asia.” 

When the Government had quite decided on establish- 
ing a line, or a more compact nucleus, — a Cossack 
colony, — it proceeded at once to carry out its intention, 
regardless of the wishes of the prospective colonists. 
The Don-Cossacks were the chief source from which 
the supplies of colonists were drawn. In 1724, 1,000 
families were transferred to reinforce the Grebnian and 
Agrahan Cossacks. In 1732 another 1,000 families 
formed the nucleus of the Volga horde. Again at the 
end of the eighteenth century other 3,000 families were 
to be transferred to Kuban. “ This was, however, more 
than they could bear,” says Choroshkin. The^old re- 
bellious spirit awoke once more, and manifested itself 
in a serious insurrection which had to be suppressed by 
force of arms. Hereupon 1,000 families were removed, 
and about 2,000 men more or less severely punished. 
Other divisions of Cossacks were also compelled to 
transmigrate. In 1792 the Zaporog Cossacks on the 
Dnieper were transferred with their Hetman to Kuban 
on the Black Sea, A separate province, called “ The 
province of the Cossacks of the Black Sea,” was 
allotted to them, and they themselves were called 
Cossacks of the Black Sea, 
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In 1S61 General Evdokhnov decided to remove the 
Circassians livin" to the south of Kuban to other 
quarters, and to replace them by Cossacks of the Black 
Sea. Tiie Cossacks ordered to migrate proved 
rebellious. " But they soon recovered their senses," 
observes the admirable Russian writer Vladykin, “and 
the colonisation was cfTectcd without resort to specially 
sn V7 V* measures. ' ' 

When the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, 
Count I^Touravicv, acquired the Amur territory from 
China in 1S5.}, he determined to transfer thither 6,CXX) 
Cossacks from the Transbaikal Cossack-scttlcment. 
To promote the development of the newly-acquired 
province, he gave orders to select tlie colonists with the 
utmost care from among the wealthiest and best 
families. This was a lucrative business for the officiahs, 
who conducted the colonisation, but a severe blow for 
Transbaikalia, which, both economically and sociall3q 
was making rapid progress. The loss of 6,ooD souls to 
so young a colony was of itself grievous enough ; but 
the discontent roused by this compulsory migration 
from a community as \'ct unconsolidated led to still 
more serious consequences. A large number of the 
colonists, to whom, on the strength of a superficial 
survey, dwelling-places exposed to frequent inundations 
had been allotted, perished miserabl3^ This added 
fresh fuel to the fire of discontent. Transbaikalia has 
not recovered from this blow to the present day. Had 
it not been for mistakes of this nature, Russia’s posses- 
sions in Asia would by this time have reached a very 
different stage of development. 

At present there are ten Cossack hordes : those of ' 
the Don, Kuban, the Terek, Astrakhan, the Ural, 
Orenburg, Siberia, Semiretchensk, Transbaikalia, and 
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Amur These occupy a total area of 300,000 square 
miles, and are recruited from a Cossack population 
numbering, according to a report issued m 1880, 
2,150,837 souls There are, besides, 775 689 persons 
living in the Cossack provinces who do not belong to 
the Cossack class 

In a war the Cossacks furnish collectively 879sotnias 
of cavalry, 66 sotnias of infantry, and 248 guns — or, 
135,000 horse, 13500 foot, and 10,500 artillerymen, 
divided into three levies, according to their ages, and 
readiness for service 

The question now arises, whence did Russia procure 
a sufficient number of Cossacks to colonise both the 
Stanitzas of the “ lines,” and the Cossack provinces ^ 

A closer consideration of the nature of “ Cossack- 
dom” enables us to answer this question Russian 
writers would trace a remote resemblance between the 
Cossacks and the knights of old, with this distinction, 
that the Cossacks always professed democratic prin- 
ciples, and never formed an exclusive class They did 
not inquire after ancestors or antecedents, but hailed 
every one capable of defending himself as a welcome 
comrade 

Every able-bodied man was admitted to their fellow- 
ship, the fugitne slave who sought freedom in their 
company, as readily as the Boyar who had come into 
collision with the Government or the Courts, — in short, 
all those who would not, or could not, accommodate 
themselves to the existing r^gtnie Hence the 
Cossacks were recruited partly from Cossack families, 
and partly from the refugees that joined their ranks 
It was not until later, when the Cossacks were 
thoroughly organised, that their community ceased to 
be the refuge of outlaws, though even now tiiey do 
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not profess to close their ranks to all outsiders. 
Especially when fresh colonies were founded, everybody 
possessed of the necessary qualifications was received 
with open arms. The Russian writer Vladykin remarks 
that the Russian is as readily converted into a Cossack 
on a “ line ” in the Caucasus, as on any other of 
Russia’s frontier-lines. The Terek, Sunja, and Laba 
lines were originally manned by married soldiers, serfs, 
various refugees, and only a small proportion of real 
Cossacks, and yet this mixed community soon rendered 
good service. 

Their military organisation restricted to a certain 
degree the free movements of the Cossacks. They 
could not, as the American colonists, for instance, 
voluntarily sell their property and migrate elsewhere, 
inasmuch as their obligation to military service tied 
them to their division. Besides this it was one of the 
traditions of “ Cossackdom ” that its members did not 
settle singly, but in a body large enough to represent a 
certain power of resistance. When the Government 
decided on establishing a new “ line,” a certain number 
of Cossack families were ordered to move, and it was 
generally left to the discretion of the commanding 
officer whether he would consider in so doing the 
wishes of the Cossack families selected for the colonisa- 
tion. In spite of this state of dependence, the Cossacks 
ranked higher than the mass of the country-people, 
they being free men, and the others serfs. A serf, even 
if he betook himself to the boundless ungoverned 
tracts beyond the frontiers of the Empire, could not be 
sure of retaining his freedom. 

An example of this is furnished by the Government 
of Stavropol, which was colonised with great success in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. The wish of 
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the French King, Henry IV., that every peasant might 
daily have a fowl in his pot, says our informant 
Vladykin, was there more than realised, as every 
peasant saw beef and pork, as well as fowls, on his 
table. Many peasants possessed hundreds of oxen, 
thousands of sheep and thousands of roubles, and they 
were about to add still further to their prosperity, when 
an unexpected blow fell upon them. The system of 
conferring rewards m vogue in the Empress Catherine 
II.’s time — the presentation to court dignitaries of 
lands with the peasants occupying them — came into 
operation here as elsewhere, and the colonists became 
serfs. 

Nothing of this sort happened to the Cossacks. They 
paid for their freedom with the blood-tax, — military 
service, — and it was for this reason that “Cossackdom” 
was so popular, and took root so easily in places where 
the Cossack population formed but a small fraction of 
the colonists. 

In 1861 serfdom was abolished in Russia. No one 
can, however, become a free man, in the full sense of the 
word, in a day. The thraldom that had pressed upon 
the Russian people for centuries had deprived them of 
the innate, or even acquired, power of initiative, which 
we admire in the Anglo-Saxons, and to which the latter 
owe their great success in America and other colonics. 
If we add, that Anglo-Saxons everywhere remain true 
to the principles of self-help and self-government, we 
can easily conceive that they must inevitably obtain 
results differing totally from those of the Russians, 
hampered as the latter have ever been by unbending 
centriilisation and administrative caprice, even m the 
favoured provinces of Northern and Central Asia. At 
any rate, Russia owes her firm footing in Asia to the 
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Cossacks, or more correctly to “ Cossackdom.” The 
Circassians perceived this, and expressed it in the 
following simile : A fort is like a stone cast upon the 
field. Rain and wind may carry it away, or cover it 
with earth. A Stanitza, on the other hand, resembles 
a plant, which is firmly rooted in the soil, and gradually 
spreads over a whole field. 

To simplify our survey, we shall first of all review 
Russia’s advance in Northern Asia in an Easterly 
direction as far as the ocean, then her advance in the 
south, between the Black and the Caspian Seas ; and 
lastly her advance in Central Asia, t.c,, between the 
Caspian Sea and the Pamir plateau. 

^ ^ ^ ^ f' 

In the year 1581 the Cossack hetman Jermak, who 
had been condemned to death by Ivan the Terrible, 
conquered Siberia at the head of a handful of outlawed 
adventurers like himself, and laid his conquest at the 
feet of the Tzar. This, Russia’s first step in Asia, 
attracted no notice in Europe, inasmuch as the pos- 
session of a poor, barren, and sparsely-populated 
country, the climate of which was, moreover, very harsh, 
had, in the abstract, no great value. In the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Russia continued her advance 
in an Easterly direction, reached the ocean, crossed the 
Bering Straits, occupied the Alaska Peninsula and a 
neighbouring portion of North America, and came, in 
the New World, into immediate contact with the 
British Empire. This contact, however, created no 
agitation in the minds of English statesmen. Both the 
Russian and English possessions in North America 
were far removed from the administrative centres of 
those nations, and of little importance. The Russian 
Government recognised this, and in 1867 ceded Russian 
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America to the UnUed States for the paltry sum of ten 
million roubles (7-5 million dollars). At that time the 
diplomatic relations between England and the United 
States were, owing^ to the attitude of the Western 
powers during the w^ar of secession, anything but 
friendly, and the Alabama incident, which had reached 
an acute stage, afforded the Americans the welcome 
opportunity of making the English feel their resent- 
ment The English and Russian relations were equally 
strained, owing to the diplomatic intervention of the 
Western powers during the Polish insurrection, and in 
consequence of Russia's advance in Central Asia. On 
the other hand, the diplomatic relations between Russia 
and the United States were very cordial, and the people 
as well as the Governments of both nations vied with 
each other in mutual demonstrations of friendship and 
sympathy. This being the aspect of political affairs, 
the cession of Russian America to the United States is 
easy of explanation. It was an act of courtesy towards 
the firm believers in the Monroe Doctrine, whereby 
England’s North American possessions were henceforth 
shut in on two sides— a circumstance which could be by 
no means agreeable to the English. It testified, more- 
over, that Russia renounced all claims to America, and 
restricted herself to Europe and Asia. With the 
cession of Russian America to the North American 
States Russia's advance in an Easterly direction came 
to an end. 

» » » » » 

The advance of the Russians in the South was not so 
easy a matter as in tlicEast Here she encountered on 
the one hand warlike and rapacious tribes inhabiting 
extensive, rugged, and inaccessible mountains ; who 
only nominally rcct^nised the sovereignty of the 
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Sultan, and were firmly determined to fight to the 
utmost for their liberty ; and, on the other hand, States 
such as Persia and Turkey, which could only be con- 
quered by Russia’s regular troops. Under these 
circumstances the Cossacks that settled on the Terek 
at the close of the sixteenth century had to rest 
satisfied with maintaining their position, abandoning all 
idea of conquering large tracts of country, as jermak’s 
followers had succeeded in doing. The Russian 
Government was, moreover, otherwise engaged, and the 
seventeenth century closed without any alteration 
occurring in the stains quo on the banks of the Terek. 
It was not until the year 1722 that the Tzar, Peter 
the Great, on the pretext of avenging robberies com- 
mitted on certain merchants, led an army against Persia. 
He took Dcrbcnd, but running short of stores 
and ammunition did not continue his triumphal 
march further, and returned to his own country. 
The war was, however, shortly resumed, and in the 
following year the Russian troops occupied Baku. 
Hereupon, in 1723, the Persian Government decided 
to accept terms of peace which gave Russia Derbend 
and Baku, and the provinces of Daghestan, Shirwan, 
Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Astcrabad. But as soon after 
as 1736 these conquests were lost, and the Russians 
retreated again to the left bank of the Terek. 

An organised advance in the Caucasus first com- 
menced in the reign of the Empress Catherine II. At 
about this period numerous colonists settled in the 
present Government of Stavropol. Prince Potemkin 
founded the towns of Mosdok, Ekaterinodar, Stavropol, 
and Vladikavkas, and established the Mosdok-Azov 
military line. The Empress in 1768 furnished Salo- 
mon L, King of Imeretia, with an auxiliary force 
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under the command of General Todtleben, which drove 
out the Turks. By the treaty of Kuchuk-Kaimardji 
the Sultan relinquished his sovereignty over Grusia, 
Imeritia, and Mingrelia, and Russia assumed the pro- 
tectorate of these countries. In 1795 Heraclius 11 ., 
King of Grusia, appealed to the Empress Catherine II. 
for aid against Mahomed Aga Khan, Shah of Persia, 
who had invaded Grusia, destroyed Tiflis, and carried 
off 30,000 people into slavery. The Empress sent an 
army under the command of Count Zubov, which 
marched along the shores of the Caspian Sea, and took 
Derbend, Kuba, and Baku. On receiving news of the 
Empress’ death, the Count returned Co St. Petersburg. 

At this period Grusia was in a state of anarchy. 
The numerous members of the reigning family, and of 
the nobility, were in continual conflict with each other, 
and the St. Petersburg Cabinet, true to its traditions, 
knew how to aggravate the mischief. King Heraclius, 
driven to despair, begged the Russian Government to 
assume the sovereignty over Grusia. His successor, 
George XIII., also declared his readiness to submit 
himself and Ins country to the Russian power, and 
after his death Grusia was at length incorporated with 
the Empire of the Tzar. This was proclaimed by 
Alexander I. in a manifesto, and Knorring and 
Kovalevski were entrusted with tlie administration of 
Grusia. They proved, however, unequal to the task. 
The agitation amongst the population increased more 
and more, and the worst ^\'as to bo feared, when, in 1802, 
a Gmsian, Prince Zizianov, was appointed miUtarj' 
governor of Grusia. .This extraordinary man com- 
menced his administration by exiling the members of 
the T0>’al family ; he enforced complete obedience to 
the laws, prepared the way for the annexation of 
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Imeritia and Mingrelia, and waged a successful war 
with Persia. In 1806, however, on the occasion of the 
ceremonial surrender of the keys of Baku, he was 
treacherously murdered by the Persian General, Hussein 
Ali Khan. 

Russia’s settlement in Trans-Caucasia was extremely 
unpleasant to the Persians. Hence in 181 r they recom- 
menced hostilities. General Kotlarevski, however, at 
the head of a handful of soldiers defeated the Persian 
heir-apparent, Abbas Mirza, took Lenkoran on the 
Caspian Sea, and by the treaty of Gulistan (1813) 
compelled Persia to surrender Daghestan, Grusia, 
Imeritia, Mingrelia, and Abkasia. War broke out 
afresh in 1826 between Persia and Russia. General 
Paskdvitch defeated the Persian forces, and in 1828 
concluded a treaty with Persia at Turkmantschai, 
whereby the boundary between Russia and Persia, 
which still exists at the present day, was defined, and 
Persia paid an indemnity of five million tomans (three 
and a half million pounds sterling). 

Since that date there has been unbroken peace 
between the two neighbouring countries, and Russia 
possesses considerable influence at Teheran, By the 
conquest of Grusia Russia came into direct contact 
with Turkey in Asia. ’Tis true, however, that the 
chief towns of both countries are. situated in Europe, 
that their wars were occasioned by European affairs, 
and wei'e fought out on European battle-fields ; never- 
theless Russia bore the Caucasus in mind, as far as 
possible, when negociating the treaties of peace. In 
1774, by the peace of Kuchuk-Kaimardji, Turkey 
relinquished her sovereignty over Grusia, Imeritia, 
and Mingrelia. In 1829, by the peace of Adrianople, 
Russia acquired Akhaltsikh,- Akhalkalaki, Anapa, Poti, 
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and the coast which lies between the two harbours 
mentioned Lastly, in 1878, by the treaty of Berlin, 
she acquired Kars and Batoum 
With the conquest of Trans Caucasia, the so called 
Caucasian war with the tnbes which inhabited the 
Caucasian mountain-range commenced These tnbes 
possessed no political organisation, were independent 
of each other, lived on plunder, and were much 
attached to their home They were so convinced of 
the inaccessibility of their mountains, that they con 
ducted a Russian nobleman from the upper Kuban 
down to the shores of the Black Sea in hopes that his 
description would discourage the Russians from pene 
trating into their mountains Up to 1S16, *^,tiU the 
appointment of General Jermolov to the command of 
the Caucasus the Russians confined themselves to the 
maintenance of the Kuban and Terek "lines’ and of 
the so-called military road from VJadikavkas to Tifiis 
General Jermolov proceeded as the Chief of his 
Staff, General Veliaminov, graphically expresses it, 
to beleaguer the greatest fortress m the world, which 
throughout the entire siege was plentifully supplied 
with provisions, and was defended by a garrison of a 
million of men He encompassed the Caucasian moun 
tain range with a Imc of circumvallation, and on the 
arrival of the siege material the operations were com- 
menced Parallels extending for hundreds of miles 
were opened and were connected by gigantic 
abattis, and new " lines which supplied the place of 
trenches of approach Forts served as siege batteries 
and entrenchments And when the garrison retired 
behind the mam rampart an assault— lasting six years 
— took place The entire siege lasted fully fortj eight 
years A kingdom of sixty million inhabitants strained 
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every’ ncrx'c to take the fortress. Figlits occurred 
daily which might worthily rank with those of the 
Greeks and Trojans. The Caucasus did not, however, 
produce its Homer, as the contest was too protracted 
both as regards time and space. 

When tlic siege of the fortress commenced, to con- 
tinue General Veliaminov's simile, its garrison was 
still unorganised. Each tribe fought when, where, and 
how it pleased, and there was no uniform plan of opera- 
tion. Tlic Circassians, however, soon perceived the 
defects in their motle of warfare. They saw that those 
whom the}’ had hitherto been able to rob with impunit}’’ 
were now getting the upper hand, were destro3n'ng their 
Allis (villages), and taking from them their most pro- 
ductive fields, — and all this, because thc}'^ acted in 
unison. These mightier ones were, howcv’cr, unbelievers. 
Would not Allah take pitj'- on the weak, and send 
them his chosen one to protect them from the Giaurs ^ 
Moved by such feelings, and by their dail)'- increasing 
hatred of the Russians, the Circassians were prepared 
to adapt their social arrangements to the altered cir- 
cumstances, and the chosen one whom the}'- awaited, 
and who was to instruct them what to do, appeared in 
the person of a Murshid (teacher), renowned alike for 
his ascetic life and his eloquence, the Kadi Mulla 
Mahomed, the founder of Miuridism. The funda- 
mental principles of the new doctrine were : The com- 
plete equality'- of all believers, the Kazawat (holy war 
against the unbelievers), the renunciation of individual- 
ism, and implicit obedience to the will of the Imam 
(successor to the Prophet, and mediator between God 
and the believer). The Miurids formed a sort of 
society or order. They vowed to obey the Imam 
implicitly, and to fight to their last breath against 
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the unbelievers. Under their influence the Caucasus 
underwent a transformation. The Circassians sub- 
mitted to a dictatorship ; an administration was formed 
which provided provision-stores, powder-factories, forti- 
fications, and artillery. In short, instead of disunited 
tribes, as hitherto, the Russians were now confronted 
by an organised association animated by love of free- 
dom and religious fanaticism, and firmly resolved to 
defend itself to the utmost 

The Murshid Mulla Mahomet soon became convinced 
that Miuridism was strong enough to take the offensive. 
He assembled the most prominent amongst his pupils 
at Jaraglar, and installed his favourite pupil Gazi 
Mahomet as Imam by laying his hands on his head, 
and commanding him in the name of the Prophet to 
open the holy war. 

The first Imam formally proclaimed the Kazawat at 
the close of 1829. In a very short time Daghestan and 
Avaria acknowledged his authority, and he was in a 
position to place 15,000 men in the field. He dis* 
played incredible activity, besieged Chansack, Burnuju, 
Vnezapnuju, Dexbend, took Daraul and Kizliar, de- 
feated the Russians on several occasions, and when his 
troops were exhausted by their superhuman efforts, re- 
treated to Gimry in 1832. There he was attacked by 
General Rosen, and died a hero’s death on the battle- 
field. 

His successor, Hamzat Beg, a moderately gifted, . 
unscrupulous fanatic, murdered those opposed to him, 
in order to strengthen Miuridism. He fell a victim to 
revenge in 1 834. 

The third and last Imam of the Mlurids was the cele- 
brated Shamil. He was distinguished by extraordinary 
strength of mind and character, proved himself an 
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admirable administrator and commander, and conferred 
an unusual lustre on the Caucasian war. For fully 
twenty-four years he defied the Russian power, and 
only succumbed to the enemy’s superior strength after 
years of systematically conducted operations. When at 
last he was taken prisoner, the news was not credited in 
Russia. 

Shamil had at first great difficulties to contend with. 
The force at his disposal was inconsiderable, and on 
several occasions it was only with great trouble that he 
evaded capture. Not until the year 1840, when the 
Circassians acknowledged his authority, did he transfer 
his head-quarters to the Aul Dargo ; and two years later 
his rule extended over Daghestan and the Tschetschna. 
He now devoted himself without loss of time to the 
organisation of his territory, and to this period of his 
life may be traced the most important of his adminis- 
trative measures. In 1843 took the Russian for- 
tresses of Unzukul, Zatanich, Moksoch, Gergebil, 
Chansach and others, with their guns ; organised a 
brigade of artillery, and reached the climax of his 
power. Just at that time the Russian operations were 
not conducted, as under Jermolov’s regime, systemati- 
cally, or according to a fixed plan. In 1827 Jermolov 
had been superseded by General Paskevitch. The 
latter had conducted the Persian and Turkish wars to 
a brilliant conclusion, and in 1831 was placed in com- 
mand of the army operating against the Poles, and 
had thus had no leisure to familiarise himself with 
mountain warfare. After Paskevitch the post of com- 
mander of the Caucasus was left unfilled, and Baron 
Rosen was merely entrusted with the command of the 
Caucasian Army Corps. The parallels were divided 
into four sections : the right flank, left flank, centre, 
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and Black Sea littoral. The commanders of these 
sections received their instructions direct from St 
Petersburg, and were almost entirely independent of 
the commander of the Caucasian corps. Concerted 
action was thus sacrificed, until at last the deficiencies 
in the existing conduct of affairs were recognised in 
St. Petersburg, and in 1844 Prince Worontzof was 
appointed commander of the Caucasus. 

Prince Worontzof’s first expedition on a larger scale 
came to a miserable end in 1845. occupied, 

indeed, the Aul Dargo, where Shamil had established 
his head-quarters, and destroyed it, but, owing to lack 
of provisions, was compelled to beat a retreat, in which 
he sustained severe losses, and only escaped a catas- 
trophe by the unexpected arrival of General Freitag. 
Thenceforward Prince Worontzof followed the plan 
recommended by General Veliaminov of proceeding 
systematically, step by step, as in the siege of 
a fortress. These tactics rendered success, indeed, 
certain, but demanded much time and consider- 
able forces. We have already given the dates 
bearing upon this period, and will now proceed to 
indicate the constantly increasing strength of the 
regular army in the Caucasus. In 1804 it numbered 

3.000 men, in 1820 28,000, exclusive of Cossacks, and 
finally, in 1S53, 280,000. The defence of the lines 
demanded, however, such a number of troops, that the 
Russian army operating against the Turks in Asia 
consisted in 1S53 of only 36,000 men ; General Bebutov 
fought the battle of Bash-Kadiklar with 9,000 men ; 
and in 1854 the Russian army of operation, in spite of 
every elTort to increase it, barely reached a strengtli of 

45.000 men. The magnitude of the Russian army in 
the Caucasus proves, on the other hand, that the 
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political value of the Caucasus was fully appreciated in 
Russia, and that no sacrifices were spared to cfi'cct its 
conquest. 

I'roni iS.'5 forwart!, Prince Worontzof, in accordance 
with his plan, continued to advance with a .success not 
sliowy l)ut certain. He fortified advancc<l posts, con- 
nected tiiein with each other by openinetJ^ tlirou;.!;!! the 
wooils, adaplc<l in width to the ran'^c of liis artillery, 
and occupied new lines. In 1855 the Chief of his Slafl', 
Prince Rariat\-nski, was able to march throut^h the whole 
of the Chcclienia. wiiich since 18.50 had been inacces- 
sible to the Russians, with but small loss. Shamil 
admitted at Kaluga, where he w.is hemmed in, that, 
when the Russians began felliing tlie fircsts, he at once 
perceived that the)' were on the right tack, and that he 
would be worsted. 

In 1856 Prince P.arialynski assumed the conduct of 
the Caucasian war. The Prince displayed great energ)'’ 
in systematically advancing the siege operations. In the 
following year he occupied the Chochenian plateau, and 
in 1858 organised a combined attack on the Black 
Mountains, where Shamil had his abode in strongly- 
fortified Vedeno. On the i.st April, i S50, Vedeno was 
taken, and Shamil escaped to Gounib, where lie was again 
besieged, and on the 25lh August, 1S59, capitulated. 

Prince Bariatynski now directed his forces against the 
so-called right-flank, i.c., the western portion of the 
Caucasian mountain-range, which extends to the Black 
Sea. Here too the Circassians offered a desperate 
resistance. They succumbed at length to Russia’s 
superior strength, and on 21st May, 1S64, the Grand- 
Duke Michael, who had superseded the invalided Prince 
Bariatynski in 1863, reported to the Tzar that the 
Caucasus was conquered. 
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and Black Sea littoral. The commanders of these 
sections received their instructions direct from St. 
Petersburg, and were almost entirely independent of 
the commander of the Caucasian corps. Concerted 
action was thus sacrificed, until at last the deficiencies 
in the existing conduct of affairs were recognised in 
St. Petersburg, and in 1844 Prince Worontzof was 
appointed commander of the Caucasus. 

Prince Worontzof’s first expedition on a larger scale 
came to a miserable end in 184$. He occupied, 
indeed, the Aul Dargo, where Shamil had established 
his head-quarters, and destroyed it, but, owing to lack 
of provisions, was compelled to beat a retreat, in which 
he sustained severe losses, and only escaped a catas- 
trophe by the unexpected arrival of General Freitag. 
Thenceforward Prince Worontzof followed the plan 
recommended by General Veliaminov of proceeding 
systematically, step by step, as in the siege of 
a fortress. These tactics rendered success, indeed, 
certain, but demanded much time and consider- 
able forces. We have already given the dates 
bearing upon this period, and will now proceed to 
indicate the constantly increasing strength of the 
regular army in the Caucasus. In 1804 it numbered 

3.000 men, in 1820 28,000, exclusive of Cossacks, and 
finally, in 1853, 280,000. The defence of the lines 
demanded, however, such a number of troops, that the 
Russian army operating against the Turks in Asia 
consisted in 1853 of only 36,000 men ; General Bebutov 
fought the battle of Bash-Kadiklar with 9,000 men ; 
and in 1854 the Russian army of operation, in spite of 
every effort to increase it, barely reached a strength of 

45.000 men. The magnitude of the Russian army in 
the Caucasus proves, on the other hand, that the 
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political value of the Caucasus was fully appreciated in 
Russia, and that no sacrifices were spared to effect its 
conquest. 

From 1845 forward, Prince Worontzof, in accordance 
with his plan, continued to advance with a success not 
showy but certain. He fortified advanced posts, con- 
nected them with each other by openings through the 
woods, adapted in width to the range of his artillery, 
and occupied new lines. In 1855 the Chief of his Staff, 
Prince Bariatynski, was able to march through the whole 
of the' Chechenia, which since 1840 had been inacces- 
sible to the Russians, with but small loss. Shamil 
admitted at Kaluga, where he was hemmed in, that, 
when the Russians began felling the forests, he at once 
perceived that they were on the right tack, and that he 
would be worsted. 

In 1856 Prince Bariatynski assumed the conduct of 
the Caucasian war. The Prince displayed great energy 
in systematically advancing the siege operations. In the 
following year he occupied the Chechenian plateau, and 
in 1858 organised a combined attack on the Black 
Mountains, where Shamil had his abode in strongly- 
fortified Vedeno. On the ist April, 1859, Vedeno was 
taken, and Shamil escaped to Gounib, where he was again 
besieged, and on the 25th August, 1859, capitulated. 

Prince Bariatynski now directed his forces against the 
so-called right-flank, i.e., the western portion of the 
Caucasian mountain-range, which extends to the Black 
Sea. Here too the Circassians offered a desperate 
resistance, They-siiccumbed at length to Russia’s 
superior strength, and' on 21st May, 1864, tlie Grand- 
Duke Michael, who ha™ superseded the invalided Prince 
Bariatynski in 1863, Reported to the Tzar that the 
Caucasus was conque^d. 
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In the course of this protracted, systematic advance 
Russian rule in the Caucasus was only once menaced 
by a serious danger. In 1855 Omer Pasha landed with 

20.000 men at Sukhum Kale, and* nearly reached 
Kutais. It is assumed in Russia, that if tlie Allies, 
instead of aimlessly lingering in the Crimea, had 
directed their forces against the Caucasus, the latter 
would have been possibly lost to Russia. As long 
as independent tribes, who would have received with 
open arms any of Russia's enemies, continued to occupy 
the shores of the Black Sea, the possession of the 
Caucasus was not assured. And as it was not im- 
possible that a coalition of European powers might 
again go to war with Russia, the Russian Government 
resolved, immediately after Shamil’s capture, to proceed 
with all energy against the western portion of the 
Caucasian mountain-range, and to remove the 
Circassians settled there to the Valley of the Kuban. 
Hence the Russian columns were followed by in- 
voluntary colonists, destined to occupy the vacated 
dwellings of the Circassians. The Circassians, however, 
declined to move at any cost, defended themselves to 
the utmost, and when they succumbed, decided to 
emigrate to Turkey. “It was the tomb of an expiring 
people,” says the Russian writer Fadeef. Of the 

500.000 Circassians that inhabited tlie western portion 
of the Caucasian mountain-range prior to 1859, 250,000 
emigrated to Turkey, about 10,000 setthd in the valley 
of the Kuban, and the remainder succumbed to the 
Russian arms and the hardships of war. The 250,000 
Circassian emigrants were soon followed by others, who 
had already lived aivhilc under Russian rule. Very 
many emigrants perished miserably in transit, and in 
Turkey in Europe, where the Turkish Government 
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allotted them dwelling-places, their number is said to be 
perceptibly diminishing. 

These proceedings cannot of course be approved of 
from a humanitarian standpoint. But all over Europe 
humanitarian views arc giving place to the idea of the 
omnipotence of the State. Tliis idea finds favour in 
Russia especially, and not only with the Government 
but with the people too. The writer just quoted, 
Fadcef, observes : “ It cannot be denied that the Cir- 
cassians have suffered a great deal, but it was unavoid- 
able. . . . We could not give up the conquest of 
the Caucasus because it was not agreeable to the Cir- 
cassians. We were compelled to Iclll half of them, so 
as to enable the other half to lay down their arms.” 

Vladykin describes the dangers which might liavc 
resulted from the continued residence of the Circassians 
in their dwellings, and concludes his remarks witli the 
words : “ It was a question of Russia's defence in time 
of peril — even of her existence. It would con.scquently 
have been a crime not to have subjugated the Cir- 
cassians, or to have allowed them to remain vdiere they 
had hitherto lived.” 

The Caucasus has, according to the census of 1S85, 
7,284,547 inhabitants. Of this number 2,591,000 fall 
to Cis-Caucasia, and ^},693,OQO to Trans-Caucasia. In 
Cis-Caucasia the great majority of the population arc 
Russians, and the 380,000 Circassians still remaining of 
those who offered so determined a resistance to the 
Ru.ssians have, partly on miiitai^ygrounds been allotted 


new quarters. In Trans-Caucasia the Ku^sian.s form 
scarcely 3 per cent, the warlike Caucasian mountaineers 
only about I percent, of the population, which is a very 
mixed one, and comprizes Russia.’-.--, Grceln-, Rer.sians 
Armenians, Grusians, Imentians, Gurians, rdin-melfans' 
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Suanetians, Chichensians, Awars, Darginians, Tartars, 
and so forth. The proportion of Christians to Mahomme- 
dans is as lo to 7, and the Mahommedan population is by 
no means as warlike as the Circassian. From this we see 
that the Russians have nothing to fear from the in- 
habitants of the Caucasus, and that the conquest of the 
latter may be regarded as final This is, however, all 
the more important, as the possession of the Caucasus 
opens out extensive prospects of further conquests. 

« » * • * 

We now proceed to Russia's advance in Central 
Asia. 

When Ivan the Terrible took Kasan, he caused the 
entire male population, with the exception of the little 
children, to be put to death. This made a profound 
impression on all the Khanates into which the ancient 
empire of Tamerlane was split up. Sultans and Khans 
sued for the protection of the powerful Tzar, engaged to 
pay jassak (tribute), and begged to be enrolled as 
Russian subjects. Shortly after this Russia took 
Astrakhan, and in the same year (i $56) the Bashkirs, who 
dwelt on both sides of the southern portion of the Ural 
Mountains, and in the days of the Mongolian rule had 
formed part of the Golden Horde, proffered their 
allegiance. The Tzar graciously accepted their sub- 
mission, presented them with the lands they had 
hitherto occupied, permitted them to retain their social 
institutions, ratified the sovereign rights of the old 
Sultan families that ruled over the BashlaV tribes, and 
was satisfied with a paltry Jassak of furs. A few years 
after Russian towns were founded tn the Bashkir 
country' : Ufa, on the banks of the Biclaia, Birsk, 
Mcnzelinks, Bogulma, Chcl3rabmsk, etc. The Govern- 
ment allotted each nc\vly.buUt tou-n a piece of 
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land, and liberal grants were made to high dignitaries 
and officials. The number of Russian colonies, each 
with a complete staff of officials, kept on increasing 
until at last a Governor-General of the Ural province 
was appointed, with his head-quarters at Ufa. 

We defer for the present the description of the further 
progress made in Russianising the Bashkir-countiy, and 
turn to the banks of the Jaik, where Cossacks had 
settled in 1577, and in 1584 had already built a town 
near the present Uralsk. As they had no wives, and 
the women of the nomade Tartars and Calmucks were 
unwilling to marry unbelievers, the Cossacks kidnapped 
tlieir wives, like the ancient Romans. Reinforced by 
new arrivals, they founded the town of Gurjiev, at the 
debouchure of the Jaik into the Caspian, and ere long 
became so numerous that they were even able to em- 
bark on further expeditions. In 1602 Netchai marched 
with 500 Cossacks across the desert which divides the 
Caspian Sea from the Sea of Aral, and took Urgenj, 
which is barely two days’ march from Khiva. He 
returned with enormous booty, but was overtaken by 
the Khan of Khiva, and the whole of his force was 
annihilated with the exception of only three Cossacks, 
who survived to convey tidings of the disaster on the 
Jaik. This did not, however, discourage the venture- 
some Cossacks, and a few years later Shamaj led a 
second expedition — also disastrous — against Khiva. 

Peter the Great concerned himself chiefly with 
European affairs, but at the same time he did not lose 
sight of Asia. On the strength of a report from Prince 
Gagarin, the Governor-General of Siberia, that the 
rivers of Little Bokhara, in the vicinity of Yarkand, 
were auriferous, the Tzar in 1714 sent 2,000 men, under 
the command of Buchholz, with orders to follow the 
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course of the Irtish, to occupy the town of Yarkand, 
and find out a water-way thence to the Caspian Sea. 
Buchholz did not indeed reach Yarkand, but he sub- 
jugated the country bordering on the middle-course of 
the Irtish, and founded the to^vn of Omsk. 

Shortly after, Prince Bekovitch-Cherkasski, the 
Envoy at Khiva, produced a Turcoman who asserted 
that the Amu Daria (Oxus) had at one time flowed into 
the Caspian Sea, and that the Uzbeks had diverted it 
by means of dams to the Sea of Arab The Turcoman 
declared that the Turcoman population would gladly 
assist in re-conducting the Amu Darla to the Caspian 
Sea, and that it would be an easy matter to subjugate 
the Khanates of Turkestan. This induced Peter the 
Great to despatch a second expedition — 4,000 strong — 
to Central Asia. The command was given to Prince 
Bekovitch-Cherkasski, who, starting from Astrakhan, 
was to sail along the East coast of the Caspian Sea as 
far as the old mouth of the Amu Daria, and thence to 
march along the old river-bed to Khiva. He was to 
induce the Khans of Khiva and Bukhdrd to enrol them- 
selves as Russian subjects, and jf possible to leave a 
detachment of Russians with each of them. The 
expedition embarked at Astrakhan in 1716, built a fort 
on the Mangishlak Peninsula, a second at Alexander 
Bay, and a third, named Krasnovodsk, at the old 
mouth of the Amu Daria. It landed at Krasnovodsk, 
and proceeded cdong the old bed of the Amu Darla 
towards Khiva. As, however, at a distance of nine 
miles from the mouth of the Amu Daria all traces 
of the river-bed had disappeared. Prince Bckovltdi- 
Cherkasski returned to Astrakhan, leaving behind 
liim strong garrisons in the ncwly-crectcd Forts. In the 
following year he attempted to reach Khiva by the 
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direct overland route. His force comprised 1,500 Ural 
Cossacks, 500 Grebnian Cossacks, and 500 Nogaian 
Tartars. In the immediate neighbourhood of Khiva 
the Khan encountered him at the head of 24,000 men, 
and after three days’ fighting took the Russian army 
prisoners. Prince Bekovitch was cruelly murdered, 
a portion of his army were executed, and the rest 
went into slavery. It was not until several years had 
elapsed, that any number of them succeeded in returning 
home with news of the fate of the expedition. 

We have dwelt more fully on Peter the Great’s 
expeditions because this Tzar was according to the 
prevailing opinion in Russia “ a colossal figure of such 
immense power of mind and character that a mil- 
lennium will scarcely summon another such to the 
stage of history,” and all his plans and aims are 
regarded as guides for the Russian policy of the future. 
We now revert to Russia’s systematic advance in 
Central Asia. 

By degrees the number of Russian colonists in 
the Bashkir country increased. The Orenburg line, 
which consisted of a chain of forts and settlements 
extending from Ilezk on the Jaik (Ural) past Orsk and 
Magnitna to the Zvernigolovskaia Stanitza on the 
Tobol, was completed and connected with the Siberian 
line which stretched past Omsk to the Chinese frontier. 
The land covered by a " line ” was regarded as an 
integral portion of the empire and administered as such, 
and — with a view to a uniform organisation of the 
Cossacks and other colonists settled in this region — in 
1748 the Orenburg Cossack horde was instituted. 

The Orenburg line brought Russia into direct contact 
with the Kirghiz. The Kirghiz led a nomadic life in 
the extensive tracts of country bounded by the Caspian 
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Sea, the Ural river, Siberia, Kulja, the Chinese Empire, 
the Sir Daria, and the Sea of Aral. They are of 
Mongolian descent and formed part of the Empires of 
Chingiz Khan and Tamerlane. After the collapse of 
Tamerlane’s empire they waged fierce wars with the 
Calmucks. In the neighbourhood of Karkaralinsk 
traces may be found at the present day of a wall 
78 miles in length, by which the Calmucks endea- 
voured to protect themselves from the Kirghiz. In 
the eighteenth century the Kirghiz were divided into 
three hordes, the great, the middle, and the small, 
each of which comprised several tribes ruled by their 
own almost independent Sultans ; so that the authority 
of the Khans of the three hordes might be regarded 
rather as a moral one resting on tradition. 

The Kirghiz tribes lived, like the rest of the nomads 
of Central Asia, in continual conflict with one another 
and with their neighbours, and as early as the close of 
the seventeenth century many a hard-pressed Kirghiz 
tribe appealed to the Russian Government for pro- 
tection. The Russian Government, however, rejected 
these petitions, until at length in 1730 Abdul-Chair, 
Khan of the little horde, hard-pressed by the Kokandis, 
submitted to the Russians, lie engaged to maintain 
order on the Russian frontier, and to provide escorts for 
the Russian caravans. The Russian Government, on 
the other hand, recognised the hereditary right of his 
family to the title of Khan, and promised to erect the 
fort of Orsk, which formed a connecting link in the 
shortly after completed Orenburg line. Tevtclcv 
was commanded by the Czarina Anna Joannovna 
in 1732 to administer the oath of allegiance to 
Abd-ul-Khair. llesldcs Abd-ul-Khair, certain Sull.ans 
who ruled over insignificant tribes which wandered 
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near tiic Ural took the oath. Russia had an accurate 
knowledije of the organisation of the Kirghiz, and 
of the value to he placed on the allegiance of a 
few of their Sultans. Ncverlhclc.s.s Ru.ssian diplomacy 
regarded the .subject Kirghiz as the entire people, the 
submission of one Khati and a few .Sultans as that of 
the whole of the Kirghiz tribes, and consequently all 
the Kirghiz ns Russian subjects. I'or the first few years 
the subjection of the Kirghiz was purely nominal. It 
afforded Russia, however, the o[)porlunit}' of interfering 
in the internal affairs of the Kirghiz, and of forming a 
Russian parly. With the donbic view of protecting her 
new .subjects against other Central A.sian tribe.s and of 
punishing them in the event of raids on the Russlan.s, 
Hying columns, numbering as many as 2,000 men, were 
sent into Kirghiz territory. 

Westward of the Kirghiz, between the Hmba, the Or, 
the Jnik (Ural) and tiie V'olga dwelt the Calmucks, 
also of Mongolian c.'ttraction. TJiey were governed 
by their ov.m Khan according to their customs and 
traditions, acknov.-ledged Russian supremacy, and 
furnished auxiliary trooj)s, which even took jjarl in the 
Seven Yeans’ War. No national institutions arc, how- 
ever, tolerated by Russia permanently. In i; 6 i the 
Khan died, and his thirtecn-ycar-old son, whom the 
Russians, contrary to Mahommedan custom, had 
already recognised as the heir in his father’s life-time, 
was proclaimed Khan. The Russian Government pro- 
vided him with a council nominated by itself, which 
usurped all the power. This gave ri.se to great discon- 
tent, which was still further increased by the arbitrari- 
ness and the abuses of the Russian ofiicial.s. At the 
time, a certain Scryn was conducting fresh bands of 
Calmucks numbering some 10,000 Kibitkas (tents), 
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from Mongolia to the Volga. Perceiving the risk they 
ran of losing their national institutions, the new-comers 
proposed to return to Mongolia. This idea met with 
general approval, and in 1771 the Calmucks set out on 
their journey. Their preparations had been conducted 
with such secrecy that the Russian authorities only 
heard of their departure when the entire Calmuck 
population, which numbered about 80,000 Kibitka (t>., 
by the way, 320,000 souls), had set itself in motion. As 
the Russians had no available forces at hand to compel 
the fugitive Calmucks to remain, they appealed to the 
Calmucks’ hereditary foes, the Kirghiz, and promised, 
if they would stop the Calmucks, to give them their 
herds, the chief possession of the nomads. 

The Calmucks crossed the Ural safely, but in the 
desert were surrounded by swarms of rapacious Kirghiz, 
and when the Cossacks also hurried to the spot a 
terrible collision took place. In spite of this, a certain 
number of the Calmucks succeeded in reaching China. 
Many, however, fell in the fight, and only a few were 
forced to return, and were quartered among the Cos- 
sacks, where they were soon converted into excellent 
soldiers. This event made a strong impression on the 
Kirghiz, and Russia’s authority in Central Asia 
increased. 

In the year 1797 Sultan Bukdef brought his horde, 
which numbered 12,000 Kirghiz Kibitkas, into the 
district where the Calmucks had previously nomadised. 
His horde was called the Bukeian horde of Ktightr. 

present it numbers 200,000 souls, occupies itself 
with breeding horses, has long since lost every vestige 
of independence, and is governed by Russian ofilcials. 

Tlic rest of the Kirghiz who remained in their home 
were placed under the Govcrnors-Gcncral of Orenburg 
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and Omsk. The latter soon succeeded in inducing 
some Sultans of the middle horde to enrol themselves 
as Russian subjects. Each Governor-General divided 
the desert placed in his charge into districts, and 
appointed to each district a reliable Sultan, who was 
called Ulu-Sultan (great Sultan). In other respects 
the former division into tribes and families was re- 
tained. Sultans ruled them, levied the very moderately 
assessed taxes, caused the obligatory census to betaken, 
and decided the disputes of the Kirghiz in accordance 
with their customs and traditions. The frontier 
Governments at Orenburg and Omsk constituted the 
last resort in case of appeal. These authorities com- 
prised Russian and Kirghiz officials, but the latter were 
in the minority. Each Ulu-Sultan liad a division of 
Cossacks allotted to him as a guard of honour, and 
their commander had in addition a political mission, 
namel}'-, that of keeping guard over the Sultan himself. 

In Orenburg, too, political business was transacted ; 
Russian trade in Central Asia fostered ; the affairs of 
Turkestan and the Uzbek Khanates attended to ; and 
as accurate information as possible regarding these 
countries gathered. 

Meanwhile Russia was continually advancing in the 
Kirghiz desert. From her Siberian base she reached in 
the reign of Alexander I. the sources of the Ishim and 
the Nur, and established the Cossack settlements of 
Kokchetav, Karakalinsk, and Bajan-Aul. Under 
Nicholas I. the Cossack colonics of Akmolinsk, 
Sergiopol and Kopal were founded. In 1S47 
Kirghiz of the Great Horde enrolled themselves ns 
Russian subjects. This event occasioned a further 
extension of the frontier, and shortly after the Russians 
established themselves on the river Hi. 
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the Sea of Aral, going to work slowly but surely, with 
a small expenditure of money and resources He first 
sent surveyors into the desert, who were accompanied 
by escorts From their surveys he fixed upon a new 
line of communication, on which — from 1845-1847 — 
he erected the forts of Kara-Butak on the stream of 
that name, Uralsk on the banks of the Irghiz, and 
Orenburg on the Turgai Finally, at the end of 1S47, 
he reached the Sea of Aral, took possession of the 
mouth of tlie Sir Dana (Jaxartes), and built the fort of 
Raimsk, afterwards named Aralsk He erected a 
second fort, named Kos Aral, on the Sea of Aral 
Kos-Aral served as a harbour for the naval captain 
Butakov, who surveyed the Sea of Aral, gave the 
islands tliercon Russian names, and took possession of 
them 

Obrutchev now turned his attention to the cast coast 
of the Caspian Sea There, overlooking Mcrtvi Bay, the 
fort Novo Alexandrovsk, erected by Count Pcrovski, 
had already stood since 1833 however, so 

unfavourable as to render it of little efficacy 

General Obrutchev discovered a suitable site on the 
Mangishlak Peninsula close to tlic sea, and built a new 
Fort Alexandrovsk, which developed such a wide 
sphere of activity that the Government of Orcnbui^ 
inquired of the Foreign Office winch of the nomad 
Turcomans m the vicinity of the forts were to be 
regarded as Russian subjects. The reply was, that 
Russia had no limits m the Cask 

By degrees order and quiet began to rcjgn m the 
Kirghiz desert. The Russian:* punished unmercifully 
all attempts at plunder and dcprwcdtlie guilty tribes 
of their best grazing grounds, whicli completely 
impoverished them Colonel Kuzmmbki,when he could 
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Beg became a powerful State in Eastern Turkestan, 
which m 1877 was again re conquered by the Chinese 
The three Uzbek Khanates do not present a more 
pleasing picture A few historical details taken from 
the last few decades will prove this In 1840 the Anur 
Nasr UHah reigned m Bukhdrd. The brother of the 
Khan of Kokand appealed to the Amir to assist him to 
the throne of Kokand The pretes-t for war was most 
gladly seized Amir Nasr-UHah stormed the town of 
Uratiube after a three months’ siege, killed most of the 
inhabitants, left a garrison behind, and withdrew 
Thereupon the Khan of Kokand arrived, took posses 
Sion of Uratiube, and massacred the Bokharian garrison 
The second campaign led to a peace, whereby the Khan 
of Kokand ceded the town of Kliojend to the Amir of 
Bukhdra. Nasr Uliah appointed the Khan of Kokand s 
rebellious brother Governor of Khojend The brothers, 
however, became reconciled through tlicir mothers 
mediation, and commenced hostilities witli Bokhdrd 
Kasr-Ullah again besieged the Khan of Kokand, caused 
him, his brother and the most influential of his 
adherents to beheaded in Kokand, confiscated their 
property, and was apparently master of the entire 
Khanate Meanwhile the Kipchaks, who had hitherto 
remained quiet spectators of llic contest, elected a 
Khan, and assisted him to conquer Kokand The Amir, 
too, found a pretender, supplied him with a Bokhinan 
armj, and promised him the Khanate of Kokand, if he 
succeeded m defeating the Kipchdks His 
howcicr, betrayed him, joined the Kipchdks md 
Kokandis, and helped tlicm to defeat the Bukhanan 
arm>. Nasr-UUah was making preparations for a 
fresh campaign, to wreak vcngcmce on the tr-iitor, 
when his brother in law. Governor of the town of Shar, 
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meet his kinsfolk, but was assassinated A funous fight 
ensued m the streets of Khiva, and the Khivans, 
encouraged by their Ulemas, obtained the victory. 
The Yomuts were massacred to a man, and a whole 
week elapsed before all the bodies could be removed. 
Khiva remained some days without a ruler, until Said- 
Muhammad was proclaimed Khan He continued the 
war with the Yomuts, the Jamshfdls surprised and 
plundered Khiva , several pretenders laid claim to the 
throne , and m short, under the rule of the weak Said« 
Muhammad Khiva was brought to the verge of rum 
It IS self evident that States so feebly constituted 
were incapable of resisting Russia. When she had 
established herself on the Sea of Aral, she could pro- 
ceed against Khiva or Kokand with equal facility At 
that time she preferred, however, in deference to English 
public opinion and in the interests of lier own European 
policy, not to provoke England overmuch, and decided, 
m consequence, to proceed against Kokand 
A pretext was easily found, as the Kokandis possessed 
some forts on the Sir Dana, the garrisons of whicli 
sallied forth to plunder the Kii^hiz, who were regarded 
as Russian subjects As early as 1849 General Bogh- 
danovitch took the Kokandi fort Kos Kurhan by 
assault, and intimated to the Kirghiz that Russia 
intended to protect them from the Kolnndis In 1853 
General Blarambcrg took some small Kokandi forts, 
and stormed Ak-Mcsjcd, which was reputed to be 
impregnable He was repulsed, and retired In 1853 
Count Perovski, who was again Governor-General of 
Orenburg, himself attacked Ak-Mesjed, and took it 
after a three weeks’ siege His army compnacd 750 
infantry, 400 Ural Cossacks, 200 Bashkirs, with a 
battery of twenty-three guns. He now at once pro- 
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was now established It connected the Valley of the 
Chu with that of the Sir Dana, and General Tchcmiaiev 
was placed m command of it In the autumn of the 
same year he took Chemkent and made an unsuccess- 
ful attack upon Tashkend, but no later than the follow- 
ing year he took Chinaz as well as Tashkend The 
last named town numbered over 70,000 inhabitants, 
and was taken by a force of 1,950 men with the loss of 
only 125 From this period Russia’s advancein Central 
Asia has been more rapid As, however, the events 
connected therewith belong to modern history, and are 
generally known, we may confine ourselves to a brief 
summary of the most important facts 

In i866 General Romanovski with 3,600 men defeated 
the Amir of Bukhdrd at Irjar, and shortly after cap- 
tured the Kokandi fortress of Khojend In the autumn 
he took possession of the two Bukhdrian forts, Uratiubc 
and Jizak, and arranged preliminary terms of peace 
with the Amir 

In 1S67 the military district ol Orenburg was 
abolished, and a new military district of Turkestan 
instituted with head quarters at Tashkend Semirct- 
chensk furnished two regiments of Cossacks, who were 
named after that province General Kaufmann on being 
appointed Governor General of Turkestan concluded 
peace with Kokand An outbreak of Mohammedan 
fanaticism, how ever, forced the Amir of BukUard into 
a war m 1S6S He was defeated, and Samarkand, 
Tamerlane's capital, was taken The Amir sued for 
peace, and engaged to be m all respects a true ally of 
Russia. lie paid a considerable war indemnity, placed 
Ins sons under the Tzar's protection, and even sent 
them to be educated at St Vetersburg Besides thi’s, 
he ceded to Russia, m addition to Samarkand, Djani, 
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leader, Abdurrahman, preached a holy \var against the 
Russians. General Kaufmann marched against the 
rebels with sixteen companies, eight sotnias, and twenty 
field-guns, defeated them, and annexed the province of 
Namangan. In consequence of fresh insurrections in 
the following year (187^ the whole Khanate was incor- 
porated with the Russian Empire. After the subjugation 
of the three Khanates, says General Kuropatkin in his 
treatise “Russia’s Advance in Central Asia,” tlie country 
of the Turcomans remained the solitary centre of 
disturbance in the desert. In accordance with her 
customary procedure Russia had already succeeded, in 
1836, in gaining over certain chiefs of the Yomut- 
Turcomans, and inducing them to prefer a request to 
be enrolled as Russian subjects. Such requests were, 
on political grounds, usually refused several times, and 
it was not until 1869, after Krasnovodsk had been 
founded, that the country of the Yomdts was annexed 
by Russia. Certain of the Yomuts, however, would 
not submit They were defeated at Kisil-Takir, and 
the Russians established themselves in Chikishlar. 
Thereby they came into contact with the Tckkch- 
Turcomans, who inhabited the country cast of the 
Yomuts, and were known for their courage, their 
strength, and their wealth. A succession of fights 
ensued, which proved that the Tekkehs fully deserved 
their reputation ; for, though quite as badly armed as 
the otlicr Central Asian racc^ they far surpassed tlicm 
in valour and capacity. In 1874 Trans-Caspian 
Military Government was instituted, and General 
Lomakin was placed ‘in command. The Tekkehs 
assured him of their amicable intentions, yet no 
definitive peace resulted. The wealthier of the TeWkehs 
wished to submit to tlic White Tzar; the majority. 
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III.’s coronation at ^loscow. The splendour which he 
beheld there must have dazzled him, and one can 
easily imagine how, with the aid of his Oriental 
imagination, he would excite the astonishment and 
admiration of his hearers. Meanwhile General 
Komarov established a Cossack outpost in the oasis of 
Tejend, and at the beginning of 1884 the Russian 
Captain Alikhanov, accompanied by a few horsemen 
and the hero of Geok-Tepe, Makhdum-Khan, appeared 
in Merv, and read out at a public assembly a letter of 
General Komarov calling on the population of Merv to 
submit to Russian authority. Bearing in mind that the 
Cossacks in the Tejend oasis might possibly emphasize 
this summons, the chief Aksakals (grey-beards) set 
their seals to the fatal document, and on 6th February, 
1884, four chieftains and twciUx»four of the highest 
personages took the oath of allegiance to the White 
Tzar in General Komarovas drawing-room at Askabad. 

A few thousand ^Icrv-Tckkcs led by Kajar Khan 
attempted indeed to oppose the Russians, but were 
immediately dispersed. Kajar Khan took refuge in 
Afghanistan, and -his adherents submitted in silence. 
With the seizure of Merv the conquest of the Turco- 
man country was completed, and Russia came into direct 
contact, in Central Asia, with Persia and Afghanistan. 

The Persian Government viewed with uneasiness 
Russia's progress eastward of the Caspian Sea, The 
Turcomans were certainly not pleasant neighbours, 
and were continually plundering the Persian bordcr- 
provinccs ; but the vicinity of so powerful an Empire 
as Russia was still less w’clcomc to the Persian Govern- 
ment. Russia's influence at Teheran was, Imwcvcr, so 
great that the Government of the Shal' issued 
instructions to the Governors of Maranderan and 
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a narrow neutral zone extending from Sarakhs to 
Khoja Saleh on the Amu Dana England demanded 
a topographical, Russia, on the other hand, an ethno- 
graphical, boundary, ir, that which \sas Turcoman 
should belong to the Turcomans, and that whicli was 
Afghan to the Afghans. The negotiations lasted some 
years, and Russia had conquered the whole of Turco- 
mania, before the decision was arrived at to send topo- 
graphical commissions to the spot with suitable escorts. 
At last, m 1S84, General Lumsden appeared on behalf 
of the English with an escort of 1,000 men* The 
Russians declared that they had expected a com- 
mission, not a military demonstration, and did not send 
off their commissioners till later In March, 1885, a 
serious collision occurred on the Kushk river in the 
presence of some of the English officers of the frontier 
settlement commission between Russians and Afghans, 
m which the latter sustained heavy losses, and were 
compelled to evacuate their positions 

In view of llie continually increasing tension between 
Russn and her western neighbours, the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg at last decided on solving the question of 
the delimitation of the frontier of NortJi-Wcst Afghan- 
istan, which was creating much bad blood in England 
This took place in July, 1887, after the Afghans had 
felt Russia's heavy hand, and had arrived at the 
conclusion that Enghnd’s intervention had been of 
scarcely any use to Uicm The frontier of Russia 
and Afghanistan is now accurately defined from the 
Hen-Rud, a little above the Zulfikar Pass, to Khoji- 
Saidh 

In accordance with tlic Anglo- Russian agreement of 

I The mihury escort, j ropctl/ so called, ua» far uiullcr The 
abas e figure appears to include camp followers — ‘Ei> 
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accurate definition is wanting But even where 
accurately defined, it need not on that account remain 
definitive , for in Europe, also, as we know, the frontiers 
of States are shifted from time to time 

In conclusion, we will glance at tlic ethnographical 
relations and the present condition of tlie races sub- 
jugated by Russia. If we look, remarks Vambtry, at 
the half million of Kasan Tartars, who m ancient times 
were renowned for their Moslem culture, we find that, 
apart from a few very insignificant characteristics, 
such as, for instance, their familiarity with intoxicants, 
not a trace of the spirit of our ige is observable m their 
social or political life The Government has done 
next to nothing to raise this people’s standard of 
education It is allowed to continue m its moral 
apathy, and owes its meagre mental culture solely to tlic 
schools founded by itself and supported by its own 
means In Kasan there is indeed a Government school, 
but the spirit and object of the education imparted 
aim at the conversion of Tartars into Chnstians and 
Muscovites 

Russia’s rule of tlircc centunes over the Bashkirs 
exhibits no satisfactory results. As already mentioned, 
the Bashkirs voluntarily enrolled themselves as Russian 
subjrxts m 1^50, "and~rir tlrc~~sc^ntc^th c cntu iy 
■TTITTdcrtd the J^s^Ans_^ood scrvu:c~ in their Luropcan 
“warsT^ven against their co-rcligionists of Turkish 
nationality “ If the people of Great Russia, ’ remarks 
Zalcski in his work "Russia’s Progress m Central Asia " 

" aimed at civilising , if they possessed bcsulc thcir 
enterprising spirit, their energy and powers of discern- 
ment, no savage instinct^ no inclination to violence or 
oppression, if the Russian Government were capable of 
soaring to Christian ideas and of regarding its misiion 
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sioiis was left to the newly-appointed Governor of Ufa, 
Sergieev, whose horrible deeds still live in the memory 
of the Bashkirs, after a lapse of two ccntuncs. In the 
province of Orenburg it is commonly reported that 
Sergieev, who built a palace on the river EieJaia in the 
winter, invited the whole of the Bashkir aristocracy (the> 
of the white bone) to a feast, and after the repast had 
them all thrown into the river through a hole made in 
the ice At all events it is proved on documentary 
evidence that the Governor used to make his pnncipal 
Bashkir guests dnnk themselves to death Administra- 
tive measures were also adopted to effect the Bashkirs' 
economic rum As nomads they lived by rearing 
cattle, keeping bees, and hshing In 1707 the rivers 
were declared hscal property, and the hsiicncs an 
appanage of the crown This occasioned anoUicr 
insurrection of the Bashkirs Several Russian colonics 
were burnt down, tlic colonists massacred, and the 
rebels advanced to within a short distance of Kasan, 
the Governor of which, Kudnaveev, had no more 
troops available He cast the families of tiic noblest 
Tartars into prison as hostages, and intimated to the 
Tartars that they must take the field against tlie 
Bashkirs, and that in the event of their defeat their 
families would be put to deatli The Tartars thus 
incited defeated tlic Bashkirs, and when eight regiments 
had arrived m haste from Moscow, the insurrection was 
successfully put dow ii * 

A reaction now set m among the Bash kirs, Tlicy 
began to court the favour of pow erful Ttussia, and 
rendered real service to the Government Tajnnr, a 
cckbnty in lus day, beat 10000 Kirghiz vvlio were 
about to plunder Russia’s border provinces, and through 
his mediation certain Sultans were induced to enrol 
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executed on a hill near the town of Buzuluk 6 were 
impaled, 1 1 suspended by iron hooks inserted in their 
ribs, 135 were hanged m the ordinary way with ropes, 
140 beheaded, and the remaining 30D had their noses 
and ears cut off^ and were permitted to return to their 
homes, that their appearance might inspire whole 
generations with a dread of Russia’s might 
Then followed a further senes of administrative 
measures having for their object the transformation of 
the Bashkir country On the western slopes of the 
Ural the Mestcheraks settled on Bashkir territory, pay 
mg an annual rent for the land When the insurrection 
of the Bashkirs was nearly overcome, they marched 
against them, and the Government presented them with 
the lands they had hitherto tenanted The salt of the 
inland seas had hitherto belonged to the Bashkirs, 
henceforth it was declared fiscal property The Bashkirs 
were forbidden to meet together, and at the head of 
each tribe and every community, Russian officials, com- 
plete strangers to them, were placed instead of the 
hitherto elected authorities The land of the Bashkirs 
was regarded, like that of Cossacks, as the common 
property of the people Henceforth the Bashkirs were 
allowed to sell their land, and the Government sup- 
ported the purchasers A few examples will show how 
the Bashkirs were fleeced m these transactions Three 
hundred thousand dessiatines, r c , about 600,000 acres, 
of forest m which the iron works of Bieloreck stood, 
realised a purchase price of 300 paper roubles (about 
80 silver roubles') The domain of the factories of 
Avziano-Petrovsk and Kutaisk, comprising 180,000 
dessiatines, were sold for an annual ground rent of 20 
roubles, and tliesc instances might be multiplied New 
’ The sthcr njubte ts wortli about 3$ id ofourmonej 
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was forbidden Although this happened more than a 
century ago, the two neighbouring races have remained 
implacable foes even to the present day This insurrec- 
tion finally exhausted the strength of the Bashkirs, and m 
the insurrection of the Jaik Cossacks, led by Purgatchev, 
only a few weak bands of Bashkirs took park 

To accelerate their assimilation, the Bashkiro- 
Mestcherak Cossack horde was instituted m 1798 The 
whole country was portioned out into eighteen districts, 
and the entire population placed under the military 
authorities Every adult Bashkir was regarded and 
treated as a Cossack, and the military authorities issued 
orders as to the construction of the houses , the proper way 
to plant potatoes , what kinds of cereals should be sown , 
and so forth At that penod the number of the Bashkirs 
decreased, according to the census returns, to 500,000 
souls, of whom io 3 000 were found to be capable of 
bearing arms The Government did not, however, re 
quire such a large force on the Ural, and a few years 
after a fixed tax was substituted in several districts for 
military service The military organisation was main- 
tained notwithstanding The Bashkirs liable to military 
service were compelled on emergency to build forts on 
the lines, and to convey necessaries to the garrisons, m 
carts provided by themselves, m lieu of cavalry duty 
The country became impoverished, eYer> vestige of 
national character was lost, and the sons of the Bashkir 
officers and officials were educated as true born Russians 
I at the college for cadets at Orenburg, and really felt as 
such 

In 1865, when the assimilation of the Bashkirs was 
far enough advanced, the Government disbanded the 
Bashkiro-Mestcherak Cossacks, ard the Bashkirs be 
came crown peasants For the future there were no 
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Daria, and many of the complications arising from the 
support given to unjust claims preferred by the colonists 
owe their origin to this fact. 

At the outset Russia is usually satisfied with a 
tolerably mild form of allegiance, leaving the power in 
the hands of the natives, who continue to rule according 
to their customs. But she busies herself to gain over 
some of the most influential persons by loading them 
with honours and presents, to which Orientals are so 
susceptible. Several Kirghiz Sultans received com- 
missions in the army, and the Bey Maliomed even 
attained to the rank of general. 

On the whole, however, Russia aims at replacing the 
old families, which, as with the Bashkirs, are called 
families of the “ white bone,” by upstarts who owe their 
all to the Government. In order to maintain respect 
for the Russian name, e.xamples are made from time to 
time, when Asiatko the whole tribe is held re- 
sponsible for the acts of each individual member. If, 
for instance, a Hying column were deputed to punish 
acts of brigandage, and failed to reach the actual cul- 
prits, it destroyed some of the Auls of kindred tribes. 
And the effect thus produced was so lasting that even 
the money mail could cross the Kirghiz desert un- 
molested, without escort 

Brutal manifestations of power exercise a great in-' 
fluence over Asiatics. The slaughter of Geok-Tepe, 
instead of inciting the Turcomans to further resistance, 
induced them to submit speedily to Russia. Russian 
diplomacy, however, by no means rests satisfied with the 
formation of a Russian, party in the countries sub- 
jugated. It always anticipates, by endeavouring to gain 
over a party in adjoining countries as well, so as to 
have a few influential persons, such as Iskander Khan 
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The Calmucks are of Mongolian extraction. The 
greater part of those who originally wandered towards 
Russia eventually emigrated to China ; but some of 
them — completely Russfamscd — are to be found among 
the Ural Cossacks i and about 50,000 live on the 
Chinese frontier. The Buruts, who are also called 
Kara Kirghiz, number about 400,000 souls. 

The Uzbeks, of Turco-Mongolian parentage, were a 
short time since the ruling race in the three Khanates. 
They number close upon 1,000,000. At the time when 
they formed independent Slates they were unable to 
offer any serious resistance to the Russians. Much less 
can they do so now that they no longer live apart, but 
share their country with Tajiks and Serts, races of 
Iranian origin, who form the agricultural and com** 
mercial classes. These latter are, however, by no means 
anxious for a revival of the Uzbek rule. 

The Turcomans are divided, like the Kirghiz, into 
several tribes, which from the time of Tamerlane have 
never coalesced, and have frequently had fierce conflicts 
with each other. Their number probably does not 
exceed 1,000,000. We shall not name the nationalities 
that are numerically weak, but merely mention that the 
Semlretchensk Cossacks are increasing, and that, accord- 
ing to a report of General Kuropatkin in 1885, about 
60,000 colonists have settled in the province of 
Semiretchensk, and about 25,000 in the districts of tlie 
Sir Daria, Ferghana, and Zerafshan, within the last 
thirty years. 

From the above survey we see that Russia has 
obtained a firm footing in Central Asia, and that she 
has nothing to fear from the conquered races. This 
fact is of great importance towards the comprehension 
of our subsequent concluaons. 
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permanent social oi^anisations. to conquer neighbour- 
ing countries, to rely for support on the masses that 
were slavishly devoted to the Government, and to 
assimilate them with the nation , as also the religious 
intolerance, the contempt for other nationalities and the 
self respecting conviction that the people of Great 
Russia were the chosen race In the subsequent course 
of their history these characteristics assert themselves 
vvith increasing clearness, and the chauvinism of the 
people of Great Russia — if we may be permitted this 
anachronism, and designate ancient occurrences by a 
modern catch-word — assumes true Asiatic forms 
Travellers who visited Moscow in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries unanimously 
assert, observes Kostomarov, that the Muscovites de- 
spise foreign religions and foreign nations Even the 
Tzars, who m this respect were not so fanatically 
inclined as the masses, washed their hands after touch- 
ing the ambassadors of heterodox States The 
Germans who had settled in Moscow were despised, and 
the clergy condemned all intercourse with them The 
Patriarch of Moscow having accidentally blessed some 
Germans demanded that they should be compelled to 
distinguish themselves from the orthodox by a particular 
dress, so as to enable him in future to avoid such errors 
When, however, Peter the Great determined to 
render the blessings of West-European culture accessi- 
ble to his people, he was obliged to invite aliens to 
instruct his subjects Immediately a reaction set in 
among the higher classes There was quite a craze for 
everything foreign , and foreigners, especially Germans, 
attained — almost exclusively — 'to the highest dignities 
m the State Prince Menchikov, who was a celebrated 
wit, even prayed the Emperor Nicholas to raise him to 
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tions. The idea of universat empire determines the 
political ideals of the Russians. In Europe they 
aspire above all to the conquest of Constantinople, the 
East Roman seat of Empire. In Asia they look upon 
themselves as heirs and successors of tlie great con- 
querors and rulers of the world, Chingis Khan and 
Tamerlane. 

In the following pages we shall not, however, con- 
sider Russia’s aspirations in Europe, which are beyond 
the scope of the present treatise, but shall confine our- 
selves exclusively to the discussion of Russia’s aspira- 
tions in Asia. 

Every one who wishes to understand Russia must 
gain a conception of the great influence which Asia 
has exercised upon her from time immemorial. Russian 
writers, even their official historians, such as, for instance, 
Karamzin the historiographer of the Tzar Alexander I., 
and Ilovaiski whose " History of Russia ” has long 
been used as a handbook for Russian schools, are 
obliged to admit this, inasmuch as in the ninth century 
only seven of the thirty-six Governments of Russia 
in Europe, which are at present almost exclusively 
inhabited by natives of Great Russia, were peopled by 
Sclavonic races, the people of Great Russia springing 
from a mixture of Sclavonian, Finnish, Turkish and 
Tartar races. Stchapov states in his " History of 
Russia's Intellectual Development," that up to Peter the 
Great’s time, Byzantine civilisation was based exclusively 
on the Russian people’s Oriental conception of the 
world. The Russians only travelled to Constanti- 
nople, Mount Athos, Jerusalem, and India. Lastly, 
Schashkof in his “ History of the Russian Woman," 
harks back repeatedly to the influence of Asiatic 
civilisation on Russia. " The influence of Asiatic 
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North Sea. Shortly after he was convinced of the 
impracticability of this dream, but took every oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the fullest particulars regarding 
India, and the routes leading thereto. When, in 1716, 
he gave orders for tlie expedition to Khiva, he instructed 
Prince Bekovitch-Cherkassky who was placed in com- 
mand, to send Lieutenant Kozin and t\yo merchants 
from Astrakhan to India. Kozin was to find out all 
particulars concerning the water-route, and to use it as 
far as possible. Should he hear of a better and more 
convenient route from India to Russia, he was to return 
by it. A few months later the Tzar commanded Prince 
Cherkasski to send a man of experience and tact; and 
conversant with the languages of the countries; by the 
Persian route to India, with instructions to return 
through China and Bokhird. Peter I. gave both 
messengers letters of recommendation to the Khan of 
Khiva, the Khan of Bokhird, and the Great hlogul. 
Soon after he commanded his envoy in Persia, Artemius 
Volynski, to send off the Tartar Tevtelev, who sub- 
sequently became a Russian Major-General, to India 
through Persia, with instructions to return by way of 
China. Clinging to his youthful dreams, the great 
Tzar wished to restore the old trade-route from India 
viA Bokhird and Moscow to the Baltic Sea, and with 
this view he established custom-houses at Orenburg, 
Ttoisk, and PetropavIovM;, where at that time all the 
trade-routes leading from Central Asia into Russia con- 
verged. 

His successors had enough to do in Europe and 
applied their chief resources to the furtherance of 
European policy. This did not; however, prevent them 
from constantly collecting information regarding Asia, 
nor from availing themselves of every suitable oppor- 
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Governments discussed this proposal, and General 
Gardanne, French Ambassador at Teheran, endeavoured 
to secure Persia’s co-operation as well. Neither 
Nicholas I. Alexander IL, nor the present Tzar 
Alexander III. have, as far as we know, made any 
plans to invade India ; but their entire policy in Central 
Asia proves that India was and is not indifferent to 
them. On the other hand, several of their subjects 
have occupied themselves with the idea of an invasion 
of India. A writer who was intimately acquainted 
with Count Perovski, Governor-General of Orenburg, 
and a personal friend of the Tzar Nicholas L, informs 
us that his eyes sparkled, his face flushed up, and he 
went into ecstasies when he spoke of a campaign in 
India, A fortune-teller predicted of Prince Bariatynski, 
an intimate friend of the Tzar Alexander I. in his 
youth, that he would perform great deeds in the Far 
East. When he was appointed Governor of the 
Caucasus, and found himself at the head of a large 
army experienced in war, he thought his time had 
come. He worked out a detailed plan of campaign. 
His army was to consist of three divisions, two of 
which would be furnished by the Caucasian army. He 
caused such a thorough inspection to be made of the 
route from Asterabad by way of Herat and the valleys 
of the Farah Rud and Helmund to Kelat, whence he 
proposed to reach the Indus, that he was enabled to 
append a line of march to his plan of campaign. 
Relying on his personal intimacy with the Tzar, and 
the confidence reposed in him by his sovereign, he 
submitted his plan at St. Petersburg, and it was 
approved of. The Prince was requested to make a 
further reconnaissance of tlie country between Herat, 
Kelat, and the Indus. It was, however, deemed 
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3. “Travels in India,” by an officer who was deputed 
to attend the great manoeuvres at Delhi. 

The publication of these \vorks leads us to the con- 
viction that, though the attraction towards India was 
an unconscious one at the beginning’ of this century, 
this is now no longer the case. The two principal 
wishes of the Russian people, and the two principal 
aims of the Russian Government are : to possess Con- 
stantinople in Europe, and India in Asia. 

That Russia aspires to the possession of India her 
action in Asia during the nineteenth century proves 
clearly enough. 

In a memorandum on the Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way written in 1858, the subsequent commandant 
of the Third Army Corps in Gratz, Master of the 
Ordnance Baron Kuhn observed that in future 
Russia would most probably advance mainly on the 
Asiatic side to the sea — the civilising medium — so 
that from her Caucasian base she might gain access on 
the one hand to the Persian Gulf, and on the other hand 
through Armenia and Asia Minor to the Mediterranean; 
since her advance on the European side would be 
opposed by Austria. Were this in reality Russia's 
intention, her policy in Central Asia during the last 
sixty years must necessarily have been a very different 
one. Russia, as we know, is wont to pursue her objects 
with great energy and recklessness. If she therefore 
intended to reach the Persian Gulf, she would surely 
have found many an opportunity since 1828, since the 
date of the conclusion of the treaty of Turkmantchai, 
for a war with Persia, inasmuch as Russia does not 
readily surrender what she has once possessed. Now 
Persia has hitherto retained possession of the provinces 
Ghilan, Mazanderan, and Asterabad, which Peter the 
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evinced but a moderate interest in Asia Minor in her 
treaties of peace. In 1829 she acquired, by the treaty 
of Adrianople, Akhaltsikh, Akhalkallaki, Anapa, and 
Poti ; and in 1878, by the peace of San Stefano, Kars 
and Batoum. If \ve consider, however, that Turkey, 
both in 1829 and 1878 was completely vanquished, and 
compelled to accept the conditions of peace dictated to 
her by Russia, we must admit that the latter’s demands 
in regard to Turkey in Asia were moderatej which can- 
not be said of her stipulations in regard to Turkey-in- 
Europe. This leads us to the inference that the St. 
Petersburg Cabinet attaches no particular importance 
to the possession of Asia Minor. 

We are far from wishing to assert that Russia will 
for ever forego the possession of Persia and Turkey-in- 
Asia. We content ourselves with affirming that she 
manifests far greater activity both on the Balkan Penin- 
sula and in Central Asia. 

Several politicians are of opinion that there is room 
enough in Asia for both Russians and English. Lord 
Salisbury lent the whole weight of his authority to this 
view, which he enunciated in the English Parliament in 
the summer of 1887. We know, however, that the 
noble lord was not always of tliis opinion, that he had 
already expressed himself on several occasions very 
decisively regarding Russia’s policy in Asia, but that, 
so soon after successfully effecting a settlement of the 
Iiloixh-West ftontier of Afghanistan, he could not speak 
otherwise, both in view of his position and the political 
relations of the two Empires. 

From the English stand-point there would be no 
objection to the division of Asia between England and 
Russia. England is in possession of a rich, densely 
populated country of inestimable value, and can there- 
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son, formerly envoy and minister at the Court of Persia, 
late President of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
member of the Council of India, wrote m his celebrated 
work, "England and Russia m the East,^'' second 
edition, page 350, that "the continued advance of 
Russia m Central Asia is as certain as the succession of 
day and night Russia will continue to push on towards 
India until arrested by a barrier which she can neither 
remove nor overstep If this programme be correct, it 
means of course contact and collision, and such I 
believe, as far as mv own means of observation extend, 
to be the inevitable result in due course of time The 
English ex minister and statesman, Sir Charles Dilke, 
in his much talked of articles on the British Army, 
which appeared m the Fortnightly Review towards 
the close of 1887, considers a war between England and 
Russia inevitable and asserts that General Roberts, 
Commander in Chief in India, had declared that an 
Anglo Russian war for the possession of India would 
have to be fought out at no distant date After a 
minute study of Russian traditions and aspirations, 
we coincide with these views, and believe we may 
affirm with absolute certainty that Russia aspires to the 
possession of India 
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an offensive and defensive alliance, which provided that 
both powers should act conjointly against a French 
army m Persia. The ill success of the French in Egypt 
quieted the English indeed for the moment , but shortly 
after, the Tzar Paul I 's designs on India , the war of 
1804-1806 which resulted m the cession to Russia of 
certain Persian provinces including Baku, notwithstand- 
ing the Anglo-Persian treaty , then the negociations of 
Napoleon I with the Tzar Alexander I and the Shah 
of Persia regarding a joint expedition to India, justly 
gave rise to more serious apprehensions Thereupon 
the British Ministry sent out Sir Harford Jones, whilst 
the Governor-General of India, Lord Mmto, simultan- 
eously despatched his own nominee. Major General 
Malcolm, on a mission to Persia General Malcolm 
was the first to arrive, and scattered gold, to which the 
Persians are so extraordinarily susceptible, broadcast 
In bpite of this, he failed to paralyse the influence of 
General Gardanne, who held out to the Persians the 
prospect of a restoration of the provinces lately taken 
by the Russians through Napoleon's intervention — and 
he found himself obliged to quit Persia Shortly after, 
Sir Harford Jones, who was impatiently awaiting the 
result of General Malcolm's negociations, arrived at 
Bushire. As Envoy of the King of England, he pro- 
posed to the Shah to protect and support Persia 
against Russia As by this time the opinion had 
gained ground at Teheran that France could not be of 
much assistance to Persia, the British Envoy’s proposal 
was gladly accepted Sir Harford Jones’ journey from 
Bushire to Teheran resembled an ovation General 
Gardanne quitted Teheran without awaiting his arrival, 
and the negociations were conducted with such rapidity, 
that by the 12th March, 1809, a preliminary agree- 
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soon after the ratification of the Guhstan treaty he 
concluded with Sir Gore Ouseley, tlie English Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary, a treaty on the basis of the pre- 
liminary agreement of 1809, which was signed by Mr 
Henry Ellis at Teheran on 25th November, 1814. By 
this treaty Persia engaged to prevent the passage 
through her territory of any European army marching 
towards India and to use her influence to induce the 
rulers of Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand to oppose m 
like manner the march of an invading army towards 
India through their countries Henceforth “ the limits 
of the two States of Russia and Persia were to be 
determined according to the admission of Great Britain, 
Persia, and Russia.’ In the event of war Great 
Britain and Persia were mutually to aid one another 
Instead of providing an army, England paid an annual 
subsidy of 200000 tomans (;^83,ooo sterling). In 
the event of war be^veen England and Afghanistan 
the Shah placed a Persian army at the disposal of the 
English In a Perso Afghan war, on the other hand, 
England engaged not to interfere, and only to use her 
good offices at the request of both belligerent States 

It may be observed that it was injudicious on the 
part of the English to embody m the treaty the article, 
whereby the Shah engaged to use his influence with 
Khiva, Bokhdnl, and Kokand to induce these States to 
oppose the march of an invading army towards India 
An army whicli could reach India m such force as to be 
dangerous to English autbonty would easily overcome 
the resistance of Khiva, Boklidrd, and Kokand. 

With the conclusion of the Treaty of Teheran in 
1814 commenced the penod of England’s exclusive 
influence m Persia England pursued two objects 
In the first place, she desired to raise the military 
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Since 1828 Russian influence has been predominant at 
Teheran 

When England relinquished the idea of making 
Persia a barrier to Russia’s advance in Asia, she turned 
her to Afghaiavst?iv\, a»od the Khanates oC 

Khiva, Bokhdra, and Kokand English statesmen 
believed that these Khanates, separated from Russia by 
extensive deserts and inhabited by warlike tribes, 
Would be able to arrest Russians progress, provided they 
became reconciled with one another, concluded 
offensive and defensive alliances, and were furnished 
With arms, ammunition, and instructors A number of 
English agents endeavoured to accomplish this Our 
readers know the internal condition of the Khanates, 
and are consequently aware of the impracticability of 
this scheme This was impressed upon the English by 
a tragical event In 1840 the Amir of Bukhard, Nasr- 
Ullah, had the English agents Stoddart and Conolly 
arrested, and shortly afterwards beheaded England 
was not even able to avenge their death ( Regarding 
England's endeavours to make Persia a barrier against 
Russia, Sir Henry Rawlmson says “We had been 
building on a quicksand ” These words might be still 
more appropriately applied to England s plans in 
regard to the three Khanates 

At that time Russia s frontier Mas stiUvery distant 
from Afghanistan, and the latter lay exclusively within 
reach of England s sphere of power England there- 
fore endeavoured to enter into closer relations with 
Afghanistan Afghanistan had, hov. ever, less cohesion 
and stability than Persia It consisted of a collection 
of loosely connected Khanates, such as Cabul, Candahar, 
Herat, Balkh, etc, which Do<;t Mahommed first suc- 
ceeded, towards the close of the thirties, m drawing 
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Since 1828 Russian influence has been predominant at 
Teheran. 

When England relinquished the idea of making 
Persia a barrier to Russia’s advance in Asia, she turned 
her to Afghanistan, and the Khanates of 

Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand. EngUsh statesmen 
believed that these Khanates, separated from Russia by 
extensive deserts and inhabited by warlike tribes, 
would be able to arrest Russia’s progress, provided they 
became reconciled with one another, concluded 
offensive and defensive alliances, and were furnished 
with arms, ammunition, and instructors. A number of 
English agents endeavoured to accomplish this. Our 
readers know the internal condition of the Khanates, 
and are consequently aware of the impracticability of 
this scheme. This was impressed upon the English by 
a tragical event In 1840 the Amir of Bukhird, Nasr- 
Ullah, had the English agents Stoddart and Conolly 
arrested, and shortly afterwards beheaded. England 
was not even able to avenge their death ! Regarding 
England’s endeavours to make Persia a barrier against 
Russia, Sir Henry Rawlinson says ; “ We had been 
building on a quicksand.” These words might be still 
more appropriately applied to England's plans in 
regard to the three Khanates. 

At that time Russia's frontier was still very distant 
from Afghanistan, and the latter lay exclusively within 
reach of England’s sphere of power. England there- 
fore endeavoured to enter into closer relations with 
Afghanistan. Afghanistan had, how ever, less cohesion 
and stability than Persia. It consisted of a collection 
of loosely connected Khanates, such as Cabul, Candahar, 
Herat, Balkh, etc, which Dost Mahommed first suc- 
ceeded, towards the close of the thirties, in drawing 
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the command of the Persian heir-apparent. The 
latter was obliged, in consequence of Shah Abbas 
Mirza’s death, to raise the siege of Herat, but vowed to 
return again. Both in 1838 and 1853 Persian armies 
again marched against Herat On both occasions 
English ofhcers conducted the defence, English inter- 
vention compelled the Persians to beat a retreat, and 
Persia engaged not to send troops on any considera- 
tion into Herat territory. 

The reply of Russian diplomacy to the despatch of 
English agents to Khiva and Bokhirl was the mission of 
Vitkevitch to Cabul. This roused the English to the 
highest pitch of excitement, and as Dost Mahommed 
maintained a tolerably reserved attitude towards 
England, in January 1839 the first Afghan war broke 
out. In a very short time nearly the whole of 
Afghanistan was conquered by British troops, and Shah 
Sujah was installed with great pomp at Cabul. In 
November 1841 a revolution broke out. Shah Sujah 
was dethroned, and most of the English garrisons were 
massacred. In the following year these massacres were 
avenged, and the British troops then retired from 
Afghanistan. For some years the English held aloof 
from Afghan affairs, but subsequently were reconciled 
“perpetually” with the Amir Dost Mahommed, and 
engaged to pay him a yearly subsidy of ;C200,000 
sterling. 

Our readers will probably have been struck by the 
difference between the Russian and English methods of 
dealing witli Central Asian countries. The former 
endeavour to weaken and undermine them, whereas 
the latter desire to strengthen, civilise, and consolidate 
them. These different methods of treatment correspond, 
moreover, to the objects at which each of the civilising 
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Teheran, and more especially the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, concluded m 1833 between Russia and Turkey, 
alarmed the English Then came McNeill from Teheran 
and David Urquhart from Constantinople, where they 
held subordinate diplomatic posts, and m conjunction 
with BaiUie Fraser inaugurated a press campaign Not 
only the daily papers, bqt monthly and quarterly re- 
views as well, entered zealously into the contest In 
addition, the above named started a special organ, the 
celebrated Portfolio In 183(5 McNeill was appointed 
Envoy at Teheran , Urquhart Secretary of Embassy at 
Constantinople , and Bailhe Fraser remained in London 
to continue the conduct of the campaign from Downing 
Street They described most ably the dangers to which 
Russia’s procedure might expose England both m Europe 
andm Asia, and under their influence the waves of Russo 
phobia mounted high and reached their culminating point 
at the close of the thirties of the present century, on the 
outbreak of the first Anglo Afghan war, which BIcNeill 
ascribed to Russian intrigues The wide spread Russo- 
phobia in England since that time must be regarded as 
one of the principal causes of the Crimean war It re- 
dounds to the permanent credit of these excellent men, 
that they opened the eyes of the English, and directed 
their attention to the dangers of Russia’s advance 
Unluckily for England, they confined themselves to 
answering the question what was to be aimed at, with- 
out discussing how the desired object was to be attained 
To the present day hazy notions prevail on this point 
m Great Britain And yet the English might perceive 
from the experience gained in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, that the policy they have hitherto 
pursued has been a failure, and that they are unable to 
undermine Russia s influence in Persia and Central 
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reasons English influence at Teheran was purchased by 
bribes, subsidies, gifts of arms and the loan of in- 
structors, as well as by promises to protect Persia 
against Russia ; whereas Russian influence mainly 
depended upon the fear of Russian power. 

England’s position in Central Asia was still more 
disadvantageous. Remotely situated both from Eng- 
land and India, the countries there were secure from 
any exercise of England's power. She was therefore 
unable to protect the Central-Asian States against 
Russia. The influence of the English in Central Asia 
may consequently be taken as nil. 

From this brief survey we see that the English can- 
not compete with the Russians either in Persia or 
Central Asia on equal terms. This was already 
apparent before the Eastern campaign of 1854-1856. 
At that time the English had already gained consider- 
able experience in Persia, and the Russians had already 
crossed the Kirghiz Steppe and established themselves 
both on the Sea of Aral and the Jaxartes. Had the 
British Government been cognisant of this, it must 
have admitted that the object of checking Russia’s 
advance on India could not be attained by its policy in 
Asia. It must consequently have decided, either to 
allow Russia to advance unhindered, or to check her 
at any cost in some other way. In the former case, 
England should have cared as little for Russia’s pro- 
gress in Asia, as Russia herself cares for England’s 
progress in India and Afghanistan. At the same time, 
she might have consoled herself with the thought of the 
great distance which separated Russia from India, and 
of the difficulties which the Circassians and the Turco- 
mans, as well as the vast tracts of arid desert, presented 
to Russia’s advance. In the latter case, more effective 
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Lieutenant Yate failed to comprehend that England’s 
power cannot extend to such a distance, and attributed 
“ Russia’s successes to the able and resolute policy of 
the Tzar and his ministers.” In like manner the dis- 
tinguished Oriental scholar. Professor Vamb^iy, in his 
well-known work, ” The Coming Struggle for India,” 
ascribes all Russia’s success to the ineptitude and 
incompetence of the English Government. His book 
teems with such expressions as : ‘‘If the Government 
is unable or unwilling to give the requisite support to 
the endeavours of its representatives 1 ” 

“ As, however, the Ministry on the Thames only 
accorded him (Sir Henry Rawlinson) a very insufficient 
degree of support, his statesmanlike tact led to no 
result.” 

“ In view of the extreme danger to which this indeci- 
sive and effete policy threatens to give rise, the states- 
men of Great Britain must resolve to look coming 
events boldly in the face,” etc. 

Unluckily for England, her leading statesmen share 
these incorrect views. As we have described the moves of 
Russia and England during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and are now about to discuss the Crimean war 
(1854-1856), we here quote the views of Lord Palmer- 
ston, who was one of the leading English statesmen 
before and during that war. In a letter of the 1 8th July, 
1851, to Lord Clarendon, the English Premier wrote; 

“ The policy of the Russian Government has always 
been, to proceed with its conquests as rapidly as the 
apathy or want of firmness of other Governments per- 
mitted, but to retire if it encountered determined 
opposition, and then to await the next favourable 
opportunity to renew the onslaught on its intended 
victim.” Under the influence of the false impression 
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in the House of Commons, even reproached the Govern- 
ment with not having laboured zealously enough for the 
restoration of peace on the fail of Sebastopol When 
such feelings prevailed, it is not to be wondered at that 
England failed to turn the opportunity offered her to 
better advantage 

And yet the political situation was such, that England 
had merely to express a wish m order to secure her 
interests both m Europe and Asia permanently against 
Russia’s aggression At the beginning of 1854, the 
Allies, and particularly France, endeavoured to gam 
over Austna and Prussia to their side, and submitted to 
them the draft of a treaty Austria considered it too 
moderate, whilst Prussia declined to assume a hostile 
attitude towards Russia A few months later negocia- 
tions were resumed between France, England, and 
Austria, and as we learn from a tolerably reliable 
source, Austna laid stress on the fact that as a neigh 
bour of Russia she was at any time exposed to her 
revenge. She could consequently only take part in a 
war which had m view great objects, the attainment of 
which would render Russia innocuous to Austria To 
this, however, England would not consent, and assumed 
an attitude of reserve, as did also the Emperor Napoleon, 
%\ho in a note dated 36th March, 1855, drew the atten- 
tion of the London Cabinet to the state of the Kingdom 
of Poland as being contrary to the treaties of 1815, and 
described the dangers which might arise therefrom to 
Europe 

It IS then clear tliat England, who of all others had 
much more reason to fear Russia’s progress both m 
Europe and Asia than France, hung back from enlarg- 
ing the scope of the war In the face of this. Sir Henry 
Rawlmsons reproach that France’s envy prevented 
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Azov, which took place in May and June, 1855 ; the 
occupation of Kertch, Yeni Kale, and Anapa; and 
the expedition of Omer Pasha to Sukhum Kale a few 
months later, were watched with the utmost suspense. 
There was a full appreciation of the extent of the 
danger, and of the consequences which the loss of the 
Caucasus would have for Russia. General Fadieiev, 
who was Governor of the Caucasus during the Crimean 
war, describes very vividly in his Caucasian letters, 
published in i86r, the state of mind which then 
prevailed. If Omer Pasha, the General opines, had 
been supported by the Allies, the position of the 
Russians would have been desperate. They had to 
hold lines 720 miles in length, and could not get 
together a larger army. A battle lost would have 
been the signal for a general rising of the warlike, 
half-subdued mountaineers, who might soon have 
made an end of Russian rule. It was a critical 
moment, and was let slip. The Caucasus in the hands 
of the Western Powers would have been an insuper- 
able barrier to Russia’s advance in Asia, and 
would have secured the influence of the Western 
Powers in the East, since whoever has a firm hold 
on the Caucasus dominates Persia, Turkey in Asia, 
and Turicestan. It w-as known, too, in St. Petersburg, 
that a railway from the coast of the Black Sea 
to Baku would convert Asterabad into a European 
port ; and then there \vas the possibility that English 
and French ships would appear in the Caspian Sea, 
and menace the Russian inland governments. And 
even if the Western Powers had not utilised to its full 
extent the political value of the Caucasus, the situa- 
tion in the East would have been completely changed, 
and the further advance of Russia in Central Asia 
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of the Tzar's Empire. The Foies paid their taxes just 
like the Russians, and fought under the Russian flag 
both in Europe and Asia, just as they fought in France 
under the German flag in 1870. The resistance of the 
Circassians was overcome, and on their refusing to 
migrate to the country allotted to them, the great 
majority of them were expatriated, and the Caucasus 
lost to its heroic defenders. The Russians succeeded 
at length with great perseverance and small expenditure 
of power in possessing themselves piecemeal of the 
deserts of Central Asia. But a few years have elapsed 
since the Peace of Paris which ended the Crimean war, 
and England's position confronting Russia in Asia has 
become a much more difficult one. 

A further motive for England’s policy is to be found 
in the mistaken idea that Russia is very weak in Asia, 
and in the exalted opinion of tlie defensive power of 
the Mahommedan races. The small force with which 
Russia operated against Persia both in 1811 and 1826, 
gave rise to the opinion that she was unable to place 
larger armies in the field in Asia. In forming this 
opinion, the fact was overlooked (l) that since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Russia’s forces 
in the Caucasus have continually Increased. They 
amounted in 1800 to 3,000, in 1804 to 15,000, and in 
1853 to 280,000 men ; (2) that Russia retains the bulk 
of her troops in Europe in readiness for objects of 
European policy, whilst in Asia she endeavours to do 
with forces numerically as small as possible, though in 
an emergency she can considerably increase tlvcm ; (3) 
and lastly, that after the conquest of the Circassians, 
the Caucasian army must become available for employ- 
ment elsewhere. Further, the defensive power of the 
Mahommedan races was judged by that of the Cir- 
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the representative bodies for the most part also consist 
of the same. There is this difference, however, that 
Generals and Admirals are almost invariably entrusted 
with the management of the army and navy. They 
have a seat in the Cabinet, where they represent the 
military interests of the State, and view all questions 
from the military stand-point; whereas in England the 
Secretary of State for War and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty have had just as little military education as 
the rest of their colleagues, and have not learned to 
think with a military mind. That, however, a military 
is quite as necessary as a l^al mind, hardly any one 
will wish to dispute. And in the same way as a lawyer 
has to decide whether or no contracts concluded by a 
bank or a railway company are illegal, the foreign 
policy of a State should be tested as to whether or no 
it transgresses military considerations. This is unfor- 
tunately not the case in England. Lord Wolseley, 
Chief of the Staff of the English army, confessed in the 
House of Lords that he was not admitted to the secrets 
of the Cabinet. Yet it is impossible to form a Judg- 
ment on current questions of foreign policy without an 
accurate knowledge of all the details. Any other more 
or less well-informed person can only form a judgment 
on tlie course of foreign affairs after a certain lapse of 
time, and even then only on questions that have been 
disposed of. 

We do not doubt the Marquis of Salisbury when 
he says that the British Government lays great stress 
on the opinions of experts. An expert, however, only 
gives his opinion when requested to do so, and only 
answers the questions put to him, whereas a member 
of the Cabinet speaks as often as he deems necessary. 
The Minister can gain a hearing for his opinion by 
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more, a political precedent is created without the co 
operation of military talent The foreign policy of a 
country should be judged from a military, no less than 
a diplomatic stand point, and the neglect of military 
considerations may in time be productive of very evil 
consequences 

The want of persons of militarj^ education in the 
English Cabinet is the more palpable, because since 
1837 a Queen, who as a woman holds aloof from 
military questions, has ruled England , whereas m 
most of the other monarchical States of Europe the 
head of the State is versed in military matters, and in 
closest contact with military circles 

English society is, moreover, not so well informed, by 
far, on military topics as other European societies. 
The educated youth of the continent is obliged, even if 
pursuing some other vocation, to serve lor a year, and 
to pass the examination for an officer of the reserve 
For the last twenty years a far higher standard of 
knowledge has been required of officers by profession, 
than is the case in England even at the present day 
English military literature is not on a par with the 
military literature of first class European powers 
Suffice it to say that Lord Wolseley was the author 
of the first “Soldiers Pocket book for Field-Service,” 
whereas in every first-class European State, Pocket- 
books for officers of the line, engineers, artillery and 
Staff have been m existence for several years past, and 
no Chief of the Staff of any continental army would 
think of undertaking such a task himself The degree 
of military knowledge possessed by English society is 
therefore by no means adequate to qualify it for co- 
operating witli success m the elaboration of a tradi- 
tional policy which would be m harmony with military 
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decided on at St. Petersburg, or if a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the purpose presented itself. To Russia they 
could not but be welcome, as they afforded her the 
means of exerting pressure on England' in European 
without aiiowing herscff to be in any way dis- 
turbed in Asia. The steps of the London Cabinet 
assisted rather to enhance the lustre of Russia’s success. 

The question obtrudes itself upon us : How is it 
that the English people do not perceive the truth of the 
Duke of Argyll’s remark, that “it is alike useless and 
undignified to keep on protesting against Russia’s 
advance, when you are unable to prevent it ” ? This 
may be explained by the fact that the English are not 
addicted to fatalism, and that tt is essentially contrary 
to their character calmly to await approaching dangers. 
Hardly anyone probably is capable of enthusiasm for a 
negative programme (and the noble duke’s advice is, 
surely, nothing else), and English popular sympathy 
cannot easily be enlisted in its favour; a positive pro- 
gramme, on the other hand, is hard to plan, and harder 
still to carry out. For this reason, every Government 
prefers to negociate. It thus has the appearance of 
doing its utmost to check the Russians, and at the 
same time appeases popular opinion. For these several 
reasons no party, no group of talented persons, enters a 
sufficiently vigorous protest against these futile negocia- 
tions. 

As we have fully described Russia’s advance in 
Central Asia in the first chapter, we can now confine 
ourselves to a cursory sketcli of the Anglo-Russian 
diplomatic negociations bearing upon this subject 

The settlement on the Sir Daria (Jaxartes), the 
menacing of the three Khanates whose independence 
was considered indispensable for the security of India» 
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line traverses a fertile, well-wooded region watered by 
numerous streams ; it oilers advantages for colonisation* 
and for provisioning our garrisons. On the other hand 
it gives us as immediate neighbours the settled agri- 
cultural and trading population of Kokand,’ We con- 
front a social population which is more reputable, more 
compact, less nomadic, and better organised ; and this 
consideration designates with geographical precision 
the limit to which interest and reason advise us to pro- 
ceed ^ and at which they bid us hait.” 

Scarcely had this “Circular Note” been remitted to 
the foreign Courts, when hostilities were resumed in the 
Sir Daria valley. In 1865 Tashkend was occupied and 
in 1866 Khojend and a large portion of the Khanate of 
Kokand. This again occasioned great excitement in 
England. In a note dated 31st July, 1865, the Chief of 
the Foreign Office, Lord John Russell, instructed IMr. 
Lumley, English Charge d'Affaires at St. Petersbuig to 
inform the Russian Government that he regarded the 
fears of a conquest of India as purely chimerical. 
Nevertheless, to appease tlie resentful feelings roused in 
England by the Russian conquests, and to obviate 
future misunderstandings, I^rd Russell proposed an 
interchange of diplomatic notes regarding the respective 
positions of Russia and England in Central Asia. 
Prince Gortchakov replied that as his Majesty the Tzar 
had notified his intentions regarding the new acquisi- 
tions in Asia, he considered a further declaration 
superfluous. In view of the apprehensions of the 
British Government the Tzar Alexander II. declared 
two months later to the British ambassador that “his 
Government in Central Asia had no ambitious designs 
whatever ; that tlie language of his Government on this 
subject was perfectly free from all reserve, orarntW/ensbe. 
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circulated in every possible way. The well-known 
Russian authority on international law, and Foreign 
Office official, F. Martens, calls this Memorandum a 
historical document, as it influenced the policy of the 
British Government very considerably. The influence 
of this Memorandum, the Russian scholar opines, is 
visible both in the policy of the “ scientific frontier,” 
and in Lord Beaconsfield’s Afghan policy. 

In vie\v of the importance of this Memorandum, we 
must become acquainted with its leading ideas. 

In his opening remarks Sir Henry Rawlinson affirms 
that Russia in the Crimean war had suflered a grievous 
blow in Europe, but she had escaped a still greater 
calamity in Asia. If England had taken steps to 
utilise the co-operation of the Circassians, Russia might 
have lost all her Trans-Caucasian provinces. To 
obviate the possible recurrence of such a danger, 
Russia devoted all her energy to the war in the 
Caucasus. The Circassians were vanquished, and pre- 
ferred expatriation in Turkey to submission. The 
importance of this extinction of Circassian nationality 
in the Caucasus was not recognised at the time in 
England, and has not been recognised at the present 
day ; yet It was the turning-point of Russian Empire 
in the East. The Circassians formed a barrier to the 
tide of onward conquest. When they were once swept 
away, there was no obstacle to the continuous march of 
Russia from the Araxes to the Indus. 

After these prefatory remarks Sir Henry Rawlinson 
describes Russia’s progress in Central Asia since the 
Crimean war, and concludes his description with a fore- 
cast of coming events, of which tlie following is an 
epitome : — 

In ten years’ time Turkestan will be connected by a 
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Herdt h-is often been called " the key of India,” and 
deserves the name It is no exaggeration to say that 
if Russia were once established m full strength at 
Herdt, and her communications were secured with 
Asterabad, Khiva, Bokhard, and Tashkend, all the 
native forces of Asia would be inadequate to expel her 
from this position ^ If Russia were to possess herself of 
Herat, she would have the means of seriously injuring 
us, inasmuch as she would have the resources of Persia 
and Afghanistan at her disposal 
" It IS not m general sufficiently considered, that in a 
political struggle with Russia of this nature we should 
not engage her upon at all equal terms We have no 
natural claim on the affections or allegiance of the 
Persians or Afghans, and can offer them no induce- 
ment to prefer our alliance to that of the Russians, 
whereas Russia has only to point to India as the 
traditional plunder ground of Central Asia, to enlist 
their sympathies at once The pleasant memories of 
the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah, and of Ahmed Khan 
Abdallfs successful campaign against the Mahrattas 
have hardly faded Such visions possess irresistible 
attractions for Asiatics, and would always incline them 
to side with the invader rather than the invaded It is 
thus quite within the bounds of possibility that some 
years hence, in the event of a European war between 
Russia and England, Russia might launch upon India 
from her Herdt base a force of 50,000 Persian * Sirbaz,’ 
disciplined and commanded by Russian officers, and 
fully competent to cope with our best native troops , 
supporting such a force witli 20000 Turcoman and 

* It must not be forgotten that since the above vvas wnticn bj 
Sir Henry Ravvlmson the communications referred to have been 
perfected b> the construction of the Trans Caspian rail"a> Li> 
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forward a strong Russian force, inasmuch as, according 
to Sir Henry, troops and material can be concentrated 
to any extent in Asterabad, and the cpuntry between 
that port and Herat is rich and open. And that a 
Russian invasion, supported by Persian and Afghan 
troops, would represent a danger of a totally different 
description to a Persian on^no one probably would dis- 
pute. The sober statement of facts in tliis Memorandum 
accounts for the lasting impression which it has created. 

Though Sir Henry RawUnson claims our admiration 
as a thorough Asiatic expert and a subtle observer, yet, 
as a statesman, we cannot accord him so high a rank. His 
advice is not that of the sober politician, who thoroughly 
weighs the difficulties of the task which he has set him- 
self, but rather of the optimist who allows himself to be 
only too easily persuaded of the possibility of that 
which he desires. Thus, for instance, he believes that a 
confederacy of the Uzbek Khanates, Kashgar, Persia 
and Afghanistan would be unassailable. We look upon 
this assertion as chimerical. Further, he assures us 
that without Persia’s co-operation Russia can never 
establish herself in Herat and keep up her communi- 
cations with Asterabdd, To deprive Russia of Persia’s 
co-operation, he would regain the lost ground in Persia, 
and strengthen English influence at Teheran. As 
former Envoy and Minister at tlie Court of Persia, he 
should, however, know tliat Persia relying on England 
for support ivould be a challenge to Russia, and, tlirown 
upon her own resources at the critical moment, would 
be no more capable of opposing a Russian army than 
she was in 1804, 1811, and 1827. Lastly, he advocates 
the adoption of Lord Auckland’s policy of making 
Afghanistan a strong and friendly power; criticises the 
policy of “ masterly inactivity” pursued by Lord Law 
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As long as Russia was separated from Afghanistan 
by independent states Afghanistan lay exclusively 
within the sphere of England's power The situation 
becomes a totally different one, however, now that 
Russia has moved her boundary pillars up to those of 
Afghanistan, especially if she organises her newly- 
acquired territory and firmly establishes herself m it 
Afghanistan which is too weak to oppose either Rus^ 
sians or English, will now be between hammer and 
anvil If the Amir seeks the support of England, 
Russia can create anarchical disturbances in Afghan- 
istan We need only refer to what Sir Henry Rawlinson 
tello us in his Memorandum of the Afghan revolutions, 
the intimate relations of Bokhdri with Cabul, and the 
Afghdn refugees in Bokhdra Little reliance can, more- 
over, be placed on Afghan fnendship In Sir Henry's 
words (which we quoted before) “ We have no natural 
claim on the affections or allegiance of the Afghdns, no 
inducement to hold out to them, which should lead them 
to prefer our alliance to that of the Russians , whereas 
Russia has only to point to India as the traditional 
plunder ground of Central Asia, and she at once enlists 
their sympathies m her behalf ' ” This is perfectly cor- 
rect, and Me have therefore, we think, proved from Sir 
Henry Rawlmson’s own statements that m a serious 
emergency, when most needed, Afghanistan will not be 
found sufficiently strong or reliable 

The British Government recognised this fact as little 
as Sir Henry Rawlinson Both believed that a skilful 
policy in Asia would suffice to protect India, and made 
no endeavour to avail themselves of the opportunities 
for weakening Russia which occurred from time to 
time 

“ Sir Henry Rawhnson's Memorandum,” observes M 
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adopting as a basis for its action the Russian assurance 
that Afghanistan lay outside the sphere of Russian 
influence These negociations lasted nearly three years 
Russia disputed the Amir's claims to Maimana, And- 
khui, Balkh, Kunduz, Badakhshan and Wakhan, and 
eventually agreed to the line proposed by England, thus 
affording a fresh proof of her amicable and conciliatory 
disposition ’ On I2th January, 1873, Prince Gortchakov 
signified his concurrence that the Amu Dana (Oxus), 
from the junction of the Kokcha nver as far as Khoja 
Sal6h, should form the Northern limit, that the 
provinces of Badakhshan and Wakhan should be incor- 
porated with Afghanistan, and a line from Khoja Saleh 
to the Persian frontier be determined by which Andkhui 
and Maimana would be included m Afghanistan, whilst 
Merv remained outside the frontier Finally, Russia 
agreed to the complete independence of Afghanistan 
both as regards internal and external affairs 
At first sight, says General Haymerle m “Ultima 
Thule, ' It appears remarkable that Russiaaccoratnodated 
herself so completely to England in a question of such 
importance as this A thorough investigation, however, 
of these apparently large concessions reveals the fact 
that Russia gave next to nothing She retained perfect 
liberty of action m Central Asia, and as to Afghanistan, 
she had already proposed in 1869 to recognise that 
country as neutral territory In the settlement of 1873 
she treated this question of independence as involving \ 
principle, \\ ell aware that, at the time, this would only 
embarrass the English Russia was, m fact, fully 
occupied with Khiva and Turkestan, whilst England 
had many questions to settle with Afghanistan , and m 
the event of England s violating the independence of 
Afghanistan, Russia could declare that she considered 
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would not in any way lead to the prolonged occupation 
of Khiva.”i The English therefore taxed Russia with 
having wilfully broken public faith, and unmistakable 
engagements, and complained that even the Tzar’s 
word had not been kept. Russia’s friends replied to 
this that "communication of an intention did not 
amount to an absolute promise, A declaration or an 
assertion with reference to political matters was not 
necessarily an engagement” 

We have no intention of discussing the question 
which of these two views is the correct one. We merely 
wish to state that in this case English diplomacy 
honestly fulfilled its duty. Since 1869 it had kept a 
strict watch on the proceedings of the Russian Govern- 
ment and had persistently inquired whether an 
expedition against Khiva was decided on. In the 
course of 1870 and 1871 the interpellations of the 
British representative increased in urgency, and the 
Russian Foreign Office had the civility to inform the 
British Ambassador of Russia’s communications with 
the Khan of Khiva. In March, 1872, Lord Loftus wrote 
to his Government that the expedition against Khiva 
appeared to be fixed for the spring of 1873. At length 
English diplomacy succeeded in securing the despatch 
of Schouvalov’s mission, and in eliciting positive 
declarations from the Tzar. The British Government 
cannot therefore be reproached with having maintained 
an apathetic attitude in this instance. On the contrary 
it exhausted all the expedients of diplomacy, and Its 
labours even met with marked success. In spite of this 
the Khivan expedition was not suspended, the Khan of 
Khiva lost his independence and was compelled to cede 
part of his country to Russia. 

* “ England and Russia m the East,” p 3*7* 
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This reply caused a great deal of bad feeling in 
London, as it intimated, observes M. Martens, that 
Russia was not disposed to give in to ail the representa- 
tions and protests which the British Government might 
malce in regard to her relations with the independent 
States of Central Asia. Nevertheless, the London 
Cabinet assailed the Russian Government with such 
frequent inquiries as to its intentions regarding Merv, 
and the interest in Merv increased throughout England 
to such an extent that thenceforward, as the Duke of 
Argyll says, a very tenacious propensity for a thing or 
person might be designated by the word “mervous- 
ness.” 

In February, 1874, Disraeli’s Ministry came into 
power. True to Tory tradition, it supported Turkey 
as far as possible, and according as the crisis in the 
East increased, the relations of Russia and England 
became more strained. The negotiations on the 
Central Asian question were, however, diligently carried 
on, and the English representative, to quote M. de 
Martens, “ never tired of demanding explanations 
regarding supposed expeditions against this or that 
place.” 

“To put an end once for all to England’s claims — to 
control every step taken by the Russian troops in 
Central Asia and every measure adopted there by the 
Russian authorities — the Imperial Government decided 
to draw up a continuous and detailed statement of tlie 
diplomatic negociations regarding Central Asia. The 
Memorandum compiled for this purpose, dated 17th 
April, 1875, was communicated to the London Cabinet 
in a Despatch signed by Prince Gortchakovof the same 
date.” 

After an introductory recapitulation of the negocia- 
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any circumstances and m any event Afghanistan ought 
indeed to remain independent, but under the influence 
of England Further, Lord Derby stated emphatically 
tliat the occupation of Merv would cause a collision 
u'lth A/ghanf<:tart, and thanked Pnnce Gortchakov /or 
his assurance tliat the Lmperor of Russia had no inten- 
tion of extending the frontiers of his dominions on the 
side of Bokhara, Krasnovodsk, or the Atrek. 

In a Despatch to Count Scliouvalov of 15th Febru- 
ary, 1876, the Russian Imperial Chancellor assents to 
the arrangements made regarding the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, which country remains outside Russia’s 
sphere of action, regards tlie pourparlers concerning 
the intermediate zone as concluded, and declares that 
the t\\o States, under full resenattou of tlutr liberty of 
action, will avoid as far as possible direct contact, as 
well as collisions between tiie Asiatic states that are 
drawn within their respective spheres of influence 

Lord Derby had no objections to make to tins 
authoritative expression of the view which both Russia 
and England took of the situation Entire fiecdom of 
action for the future, observes M IVIartens, was now the 
basis of all operations m Central Asia. 

Wlienever a momentary advantage might be gained 
by it, the Russian Government was lavish of communi- 
cations regarding its intentions. Thus, for instancy 
when tlie Tzar was to visit London, Pnnce Gortchakov 
communicated to the Bntish Government that tlie 
Emperor had forbidden his Generals to undertake any 
expedition against tlie Tekkeh Turcomans in tlie 
direction of Merv Such communications never faded 
of their effect; altliough tlie Russian Government had 
Itself c.\plained the difference bctivcen intentions and 
formal promises, and notwitlistanding tlic undeniable 
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dismiss the Russian embassy, to receive a permanent 
Mission, and to tender an apology, was not presented 
to him until the 8th November, he still refused to 
comply. On the 21st November British troops crossed 
the Afghan frontier, and in 1879 peace was concluded 
at Gandamak. 

Thereby the Amir engaged to adjust his relations 
with foreign States in accordance with England’s advice, 
and to place them under her direct control. (Art 3.) 

An English envoy with a large escort was to reside 
permanently in Cabul as a stationary diplomatic repre- 
sentative, and to have the right of sending English 
agents to the Afghan frontiers. (Art 4.) 

The politico-commercial relations between Afghan- 
istan and India were to be regulated by special arrange- 
ment. The valleys of Kurram, Pishin, and Sibi were 
handed over to England, the latter, in return, engaging to 
pay the Amir in cash the surplus revenue derived there- 
from after deducting the cost of administration. The 
British Government moreover, assumed the control of 
the Khyber and Michni passes. (Art. 5.) 

In return, the Amir was to receive a yearlysubsidyof 
;^i20,ooo sterling. 

In virtue of this agreement Afghanistan ceased to be 
an independent State. Russia looked on calmly at tlie 
course of events, and redoubled her efforts in Trans- 
Caspian territory. As wc have already seen in the 
first chapter, General Skobelev took Geok Tepe in 
1881 ; in 1S84 Merv submitted to the White Tzar, and 
shortly after, his troops took possession of Old 
Sarakhs. 

Needless to remark, the seizure of Merv produced 
tremendous excitement in England, and a flood of 
despatches. At St Petersburg the report was at first 
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1882 M. de Giers reiterated the assurance that Afghan- 
istan was outside Russia’s sphere of action, and declared 
that he attached great importance to the settlement of 
the portion of Afghan frontier which had not been accu- 
rately defined. Finally^ on the 29th Aprf^, rSS4, Lord 
Granville accepted Russia’s proposals, and on the 
5th July of the same year it was decided that a mixed 
commission should meet in Turkestan on the ist October 
to settle in loco the frontier in question, and to draw up 
a joint report for the consideration of the two Cabinets. 
The frontier settlement commission was not destined, 
however, to meet immediately. On behalf of Great 
Britain a numerous English commission appeared in 
the beginning of November, under the lead of General 
Lumsden, with an escort of 1,000 men. The Russian 
Government did not so much as send its commissioners 
to the place. The illness of General Zelenol, who was 
to take part in the labours of the commission on behalf 
of the Russians, served as a pretext for the absence of 
the Russian commissioners. In February, 1885, M. de 
Giers sent the engineer Lessar. who had lived ten years 
in Turkestan and had made a preliminary survey of the 
railway from Askabad to Sarakhs and hlerv, on a 
special mission to London, to negociatc the question of 
the frontier-settlement direct with the British Cabinet. 

Meanwhile both Russian and Afghdn troops con- 
tinued to advance nearer and nearer to the Northern 
frontier of Afghanistan, and occupied lands in dispute, so 
as to create accomplished ficts. This gave rise to protests 
on the part of both Russians and English, and on 17th 
March it was arranged that Russians and Afghdns 
alike should remain stationary in their respective 
positions on the frontier. In spite of this arrangement, 
General Komarov, on the jOtU JIarch, attacked the 
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Dondoukov-Korsakov— arrived in St Petersburg to take 
part in the deliberations on the Campaign in Central 
Asia ; an army of 35,000 men was to be transported 
thither from Baku across the Caspian. 

The English now thought it time to enter into 
negociations with Abdurrahman Khan with a view to a 
closer connection and alliance. To this end the Viceroy 
of India, Lord Dufferin, invited tlie Amir to an interview 
at Rawal Pindi, at which place he arrived on 30th March. 
A great number of troops with a strong force of artillery 
had been massed there. The Rajas of half India, all 
the notabilities of the country, among them his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, were present, in 
order to stamp tlie meeting as one pregnant with far- 
reaching significance. 

Suddenly a report got abroad that on 30th March, ue., 
on the very day of tlie Amir’s entry into Rawalpindi, 
a collision had occurred between Russian and Afghdn 
troops. This news occasioned the greatest excitement 
both in India and England, Liberals and Tories were 
unanimous in their denunciation of Russia, and called 
loudly for war. The British Government, however, had 
many cares in the Soudan, in Egypt, on the Congo, in 
Canada, etc., and did not wish to go to war witli Russia 
alone without allies. Russia ^vas occupied with the 
Bulgarian question. Consequently it did not accord 
with the wishes of either the Russians or the English 
to bring the dispute to a head, and the two Govern- 
ments endeavoured to shift tlie responsibility of having 
caused the collision on to each other’s shoulders. The 
British Government demanded the disavowal and recall 
of General Komarov. The Russian Government con- 
ferred distinction on him, and maintained that the 
Afghans had provoked the collision, and General 
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Should Shignan, Balkh, Maimana, or any other Khanate 
north of the Hindu Kush revolt, and submit to the 
White Tzar, Russia can occupy any one of them, before 
the British can hasten to the aid of the Amir, and she 
is as little likely to relax her hold on any territory thus 
acquired as she did on Khiva or Merv in their day. As 
an eye-witness Lieutenant Yate affirms that the loss of 
Panjdeh roused great animosity against England in 
Afghanistan. It is therefore quite possible that on any 
further loss of territory Russia may win over the Amir 
to her cause. Bid not the British in 1879, 
assault of the Cabul citadel, obtain possession of the 
copy of a treaty between Sher All Khan and General 
Kaufmann ? 

“ It is in the logic of facts,” General Sobolev, Chief of 
the Asiatic Department of the Russian Staff, remarks, 
“that the Hindu Kush, the natural boundary of India, 
should shortly form the frontier of Russia, and that the 
province of Herdt should fall into Russia’s hands.” At 
all events it is undeniable that England is powerless to 
prevent it 

Russia’s position in regard to Persia is still more 
advantageous. Since the conquest of Turcomania the 
Russian frontier is conterminous with tliat of Persia for 
a distance of over i,ico miles, and the army of the 
Caucasus is strong enough by itself to crush any 
opposition on the part of the Shall. The subjugation of 
the Turcomans, who were reputed to be the best horse- 
men and the bravest warriors In all Asia, enhanced, as 
the distinguished Hungarian Orientalist Arminms 
Vambdry says, Russia’s prestige in the eyes of all 
Asiatics. This was associated with a feeling of grati- 
tude for deliverance from the raids of the Turcomans, 
who advanced in small bands to a distance of 100 to 
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matic relations in regard to Asia in the nineteenth 
century it is evident that Great Britain is unable to 
arrest Russia’s advance in Central Asia ; and a careful 
study of the present situation leads us to the conclusion 
that in the future she will be equally powerless to check 
Russia’s progress on the northern frontier of Persia and 
Afghanistan, 
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time an invasion of India by way of Russia might be 
regarded as chimerical 

Even at the time of the Cnmean war the British 
believed that the resistance of the Circassians, and 
the deserts of Central Asia, would suffice to protect 
India 

In the sixties too, after the conquest of the Caucasus 
by Russia the expatriation of its heroic defenders, and 
the occupation of Tashkend, Lord Palmerston de- 
clared that "very many generations must yet come 
and go ere Russia succeeded m demolishing the Tartar 
barrier, and approaching the countiy between Bokhdra 
and India In Russia, on the contrary, clearer views 
were entertained of the value of tlie Caucasus and the 
difficulties of a further advance m Central Asia. The 
strategical relations of these two European powers 
were already no longer the same as at the beginning of 
the century After Shamil s capture, Prince Banatynski, 
Governor of the Caucasus, submitted the plan of a 
campaign against India to the Tzar Alexander II 
The plan was approved of, but it was thought that its 
execution must be deferred to a time when it would be 
possible for a corps marching from Siberia, rr, from 
the Issyk Kul lake, on Kashmir to compel the adversary 
to divide his forces, whilst a column proceeding from 
Orenburg towards Turkestan would be able to cover 
the advance of the mam body marching on India from 
Astcrabad At that time a campaign against India from 
the Caucasus base was, indeed, a very difficult under- 
taking, but not by any means chimerical ! 

During the last twenty-five years Russia’s extension 
has assumed proportions which were never anticipated 
The Uzbek Khanates and the Turcoman tribes were 
subjugated m rapid succession , a railway now connects 
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iSS ENGL*\^^D AND RUSSIA 

Before discussing the question, how and with what 
chances of success a war may be waged between Great 
Britain and Russia, we must glance at the “ fighting 
power" of each countiy. 

For the last twenty years the continental powers 
have been vying with each other in placing their 
military resources on a formidable footing. According 
to the Revue GhiiraU de VEtaUMajor of July, 
1888, the aggregate military expenditure of the 
European states rose from 2,28o,oc50,ooo francs in 
1869 to 3,55o,ooo,oco in 1887; within the same period 
the peace strength of 2,195,000 men increased to 

3.092.000, and the number of persons under obligation 
to military service was trebled, from 6,918,000 to 

19.000. 000; of which number 11,270,000 ranked as 
efficient When the laws now in force have come into 
full operation, the number of men liable to military 
service in Europe will have increased to 29,750,000. 

Russia's Land Forces. 

Russia has kept pace with tliis movement, and nearly 
every year has seen an increase in her military resources. 
At one time the annual number of recruits has 
been augmented, at another, new regiments added to 
the establishment, or existing ones strengthened. 
Thus, for instance, of late years the number of 
squadrons in the cavalry regiments has been raised 
from four to six, part of the reserve battalions have 
been converted into reserve regiments, the rifle-bat- 
talions doubled, new native regiments raised in the 
Caucasus, and so on ; in short, since the Russo-Turktsh 
war the cadres of tlic regular troops have been 
augmented by 276 battalions, 90 squadrons, and 35 
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England’s Land Forces. 

In England, on the contrary, each successive Ministry, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, has endeavoured to 
diminish military expenditure as far as possible, so as to 
create a favourable budget for its party. The result of 
this was that in 1884 the British army numbered 43,000 
men less than in i860. Since 1884 the British army has 
indeed been gradually increased by 20,000 men, yet it 
numbers at present 23,000 men less than in i860, 16,000 
less than in 1862, 8,000 less than in 1863, as Lord 
Wolseley stated In the House of Lords on 15th May, 
1888. Of the 20,000 additional men since 1884, 10,000 
are permanently employed in India. 

The British army consists of the standing army, the 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. According to the 
Army Estimates for 1888 and 1889 the figures of the 
various categories were as follows: — 




AauU number, 
or cffect»«s. 

Resular Army (at home and m the 

Colonies) 

139,801 

138,575 

Regular Anny m India . 

71,691 

73,666 

Army Reserve, I. Class . 

53,000 

50/555 

» „ IL „ . . . 

3,300 

4,100 

^Iihtia (including Cadres, Idibtia 

Reserve, and Channel Islands’ 

Mihtia) 

* 4 h 593 

I 21 rW 3 

Yeomanry (including Staff) . 

M,2SS 

11434 

Volunteers (including Staff) . 

257,834 

328,03s 

Total 

680,374 

637,801 


Even 680,000 men is not a considerable number 
when compared with the armies of tlic great Europc.in 
Powers, which arc counted by millions, and yet the 
actuals as compared with the cstim.ites show a 
deficiency of 52,500 men, which reduces the BrilLIi 
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manoeuvres. On such occasions it has been abundantly 
proved that their management leaves in every respect 
much to be desired. Not only have they no war-equip- 
ment, commissariat, transport, or sanitary organisation,^ 
but they also lack field artillery, their ordnance con- 
sisting merely of guns of position, fortress and coast 
defence guns. During iSS^ the volunteers were, 
indeed, to be supplied with 250 field-guns ; but can a 
special weapon of so complicated a nature be worked 
efficiently with such weak cadres, and without horses? 
Judging, then, from their state of efficiency and readi- 
ness for active service, the volunteers can only render 
limited service in the event of an invasion of England. 
They can be employed in garrison fortresses, for coast 
defence and local garrison duties, and thereby set free 
divisions of the regular army. They arc not, however, 
equal to the regulars, and can only be compared to a 
national guard. 

The yeomanry consists of persons of means, who 
keep their own horses, or are at least in a position to 
hire horses. The Yeomen are mostly good riders, and 
good marksmen, and assemble annually for 14 days’ 
drill. In 1887 only 9,479 out of 14,405 yeomen put in 
an appearance. They form 39 regiments, the strength 
of a regiment being from 200 to 460 men. Their 
cadres are almost as weak as those of the volunteers, 
and contain altogether 39 officers and 242 non-com- 
missioned officers, tx., 1 man in the cadres to every 
51 yeomen.® Their officers are selected from amongst 

* Since this was written some progress has been made towards 
supplying these dcilcicncics. — E d. 

* The author here and on p. 14: gives as the cadres of the 
yeomanry and volunteers only the adjutants and sta/T'Sergeants, 
but in strictness oil the ofticers and non-commissioned odicers of 
the \6ltinlccTS and jeomaniy should be added.— ED. 
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The militia reserve, which consists of trained soldiers 
who have taken part in at least two annual military 
exercises, and numbers 30,000 men, is intended to com- 
plete the regular army. Besides this, however, when- 
ever there is war, numbers of militiamen enter the 
regular army. 

Now it is doubtful whether the militia is sufficiently 
strong to satisfy all these demands upon it, and to 
form a reliable support of the army. The Broad 
Arrffw estimates the strength of the militia as follows; 
The militia numbers according to the register 121,000 
men. From the latest army estimates, however, it 
appears that in 1887 only 91,489 men took part in the 
military exercises, and we may assume that even in an 
emergency no more than this number of militiamen 
would join the colours. From these 91489 men we 
must deduct 30,000 belonging to the militia reserve-and 
intended to complete the regular army, and 31,000 who 
have not yet attained the age of twenty years. There 
remain consequently only 30,000 men available for 
immediate disposal. At the most liberal computation, 
however, 50,000 is tlie utmost that can be relied on, 
and even that number can scarcely be considered 
sufficient. No such provision is made for the equip- 
ment and other requirements of the militia as will 
render them ready for immediate service. We may 
form an approximate idea of their military qualifica- 
tions, if we picture to ourselves troops composed of 
partially-trained reserves commanded by officers of the 
reserve who have no army experience, never having 
served as officers wltli the colours. 

The English regular army, like the militia, is recruited 
by enlistment The recruits engage for long or short 
serv'ice with the colours, but the total scr\’icc amounts 
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army for service abroad Tor the fulfilment of all the 
above requirements the War Office has 107 306 men 
serving with the colours 54,655 reserves, and 30000 
militia reserves, r « a total of 191961 men at its dis 
posal in Great Bntam From this number must be 
deducted 35000 to 40000 untrained recruits, or such 
as have not yet attained their twentieth year , the men 
indispensably necessary as the cadres for the nstruction 
of recruits and to supply the gaps arising m the regi- 
ments in the field and the necessary garrisons especi- 
ally those in Ireland These several categories of 
non available soldiers reduce the available forces con 
siderably, and accordingly the War Office could only 
undertake in case of need, to furnish 2 army corps, and 
1 cavalry division These 2 army corps arc of course 
only a\ailable for service abroad when there is no 
possibility of an invasion, which will generally be the 
case 

The British cavalry division is to consist of 6 cavalry 
regiments, and 2 battencs of horse artillery, and each 
army corps of 25 battalions of infantry and 84 
guns A British army corps is consequently weaker 
than a corps daruUc of any first class Continental 
Power 

The mobilisation would also probably occupy a 
somewhat longer time m England than on the conti- 
nent We read indeed m the Memorandum which the 
late Sccrctaiy of State for War, Mr E. Stanhope, laid on 
the table of the House of Commons in Februarj 18SS, 
m elucidation of the Army Estimates, tint all the 
formations necessary for constituting and completing 
the organisation of 2 army corps and X cavalry division 
arc already m c\istcncc, and that all the stores and 
material for the first army corps and the cavalry divi- 
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no knowledge of their profession, and that they must be 
instructed, cost what it might In 1888 the Duke of 
Cambridge, Commander m Chief of the British Army, 
expressed great dissatisfaction with the training of the 
officers, and admitted that they were very clumsy in 
working out the most elementary tactical problems, as 
well as m outpost duty and reconnaissance English 
officers have, moreover, much less to do with their regi- 
ments than is the case with officers on the continent 
As, however, in spite of high pay, and prospects of 
rapid promotion, there is a great dearth of officers even 
for the peace establishment, it is a difficult matter to 
raise the standard of requirements 
At all events one is entitled to expect that England, 
who IS wealtliy and technically so far advanced, should 
equip her army with the best ordnance and rifles m 
thc^\orld But It IS not so For several years past no 
muzzle loading guns have been seen m the field 
batteries of any great continental power, and yet such 
are still m use with part of the British field artillery 
In France, Germany, and Austria the arming of the 
infantry with magazine rifles will soon be completed 
In England, however, a magazine rifle is but now being 
tested, and the British infantry is still armed with 
Snider and Henry Martini rifles.* On 2Sth January, 
1889, the Secretary of State for War, Mr Stanhope, m 
an address delivered at Brigg, said that the British army 
required better guns, and magazine rifles On the 
Continent where so much importance is attached to an 
advanced state of readiness for war, provisional 
arrangements whereby whole rcgimentsarcdisorgaiiiied 
are carefully avoided, and military writers instance as a 
* This has tiow (i 5 gj) ceased to be true of Uie rc^jular mfantr>, 
except as regards a portion of the forces m India.— Lo 
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torpedo boats, etc , and even ships of the same category 
differ essentially from one another in tonnage, velocity, 
the degree of technical perfection, and armament We 
will now compare some of the classes of ships of botli 
powers, according to Lord Brassey’s specification We 
have supplemented this specification by data taken 
from Durassier’s admirable “Aide Memoire de I’Officier 
de Marine” To begin with the battleships Lord 
Brassey divides these, m view of the great pro- 
gress made in the art of building men of-war of 
late years, into two categories, viz., into battle ships 
which were launched prior to 1879, and those built sub- 
sequently 

Great Bntam has seventeen serviceable iron clad 
battleships built prior to 1879, aggregating 143,310 
tons displacement, whilst Russia possesses only two 
battle ships of an older type with 13,840 tons displace- 
ment 

Great Britain has i6 battleships built since 1879, 
with 155 280 tons displacement, whilst Russia’s navy- 
hst exhibits six similar battle ships, wiUt 13,840 tons 
displacement 

Great Britain possesses 18 armoured cruisers with 
137,050 tons displacement, Russia seven similar 
cruisers with 40 312 tons displacement 

Great Britain possesses 65 unarmoured cruisers , 
Russia only 15 These ships, Lord Br-isscy sa>s, 
should be classified according to tlicir speed Now 
Russia has only l cruiser with a speed of 19 knots, 2 
%\ith a speed of 16 knots, 2 with a speed of 15 knots, 
and 10 with a speed of 12 to 13 knots Great Britain, 
on the other hand, possesses 29 cruisers wlucli make 
o\cr 20 knots, 3 over 19, 2 over 18, and 15 from 17 to 
18 knots an hour , and m the course of 1S89, two steel 
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act of force, and the object of war can only be attained 
by compelling the state against which war is declared 
to surrender its will and submit to the will of the other 
state The assailant often attains his object by deter- 
mined action before blows are exchanged , frequently 
a war is of long duration, and is finally settled by 
compromise , lastly, the resistance of one of the 
belligerents may be crushed, and the vanquished have 
to submit to the victors will This is the issue ’ The 
consideration of the strategical relations of two states is 
therefore identical with the consideration of how one 
state can crush the resistance of another state, or so 
seriously injure it that it is compelled to surrender its 
own will, and submit to the will of the conqueror 

With continental states whose frontiers, arc con- 
terminous, the seat of war, the area within which 
the war is brought to an issue, is indicated to a 
certain extent m aovance And though one of the 
precepts of strategy is ‘ The main object is the enemy, 
and everything must be subordinated to the endeavour 
to annihilate the opponent, ’ yet it is indubitable that 
the assailant by a proper choice of the object of attack 
can force the enemy to oppose him and fight a decisive 
battle Thus, for instance, we know tliat in a war 
between France and German} the collision of the two 
powers must occur on the r common frontier betw cen 
Belgian and Swiss territory, that tlic line of greatest 
attraction^ must connect Pans with Berlin, and tint the 
fate of the campaign must be decided on the line 
between the above two points. Should one of the two 

• line of grc'Ucst attnction (‘schv\crlinie”) is meant the 
jmnginarj line uhich in an> theatre of war fomis the shoiustcon 
ncction between the most important distncts of Uic two bcllit,crci;l 
states — Ed 
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would be attended by great danger to Russia, promises 
little prospect of success, and would entail unpre- 
cedented sacrifices on the country 

This mode of warfare is dangerous for Russia, 
because her border provinces have only been incor 
psxr^t^ii WAtb ^.Ke Jtu* 3 cfiutur^— 

Congress Poland, indeed, only since 1815 — and are not 


yet Russianised Consequently if the Russian armies 
retired into the interior of the Empire, the invading 
army would become possessed of territory, formerly 
Polish which might be definitively lost to Russia, and 
the population of which might by raising^^-^*^ 
question be won over to the assailant’s cau^^ 
look upon him as a deliverer The posse ^ 
territory would add to the assailant’s stre ? 
of weakening it, as is usually the case wl 
lands inhabited bv an mimically dispose- 
have to be conquered and retained by forci 
The Scythian mode of warfare shoul 
successful for the further reason that Ru 
stances have altered considerably since 1 
advance into Russia be conducted system”! ^ 
by point the railways afford a safe means 
the army of operation with all requisites 
march into the heart of Russia be only vc ^ 
when the country as far as the Dnieper " 
and organised, and the hnc Kiev Smolcns 
all directions as the base of operations^ ^ 
cannot, as in 1812, evacuate and destroy th ® 
as such a procedure if employed agains 
and provisioned armies can only result m 
to the defenders, and the consequences \\ 
the Russiair army, and not the invading * 
suffer from scarcity and imvation 
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results of whicnwcre published Consequently opinions 
on tins point are not yet clear, as is very evident from 
the statements of the leading British politicians and 
military authorities on this subject Lastly, the view is 
prevalent in British military circles that these questions 
should not be openly discussed “It would be a great 
mistake’ Colonel Maurice says m his work ‘TheBalancc 
of Military Power m Europe," to discuss publicly, at 
uhat points England will attack her Russian opponent 

“ Ignorance of the direction of our attack 

forms one of the most essential factors of our specific 
power' Finally, he remarks on page 63 “If we were 
of the opinion that Vladivostok is Russia’s sole weak 
point, we should look upon Sir Charles Dilke, who 
betrayed our intention to attack it, as a traitor to Ins 
country ’’ 

Wc readily admit that at times to take the enemy by 
surprise is one of the most essential conditions for the 
success of military operations, and fully comprehend the 
disinclination to publish the plans of operations ela- 
borated in the executive offices of the Staffs But even 
on the Continent, where the principal scats of war and 
lines of advance are defined beforehand, officers on the 
Staff who arc initiated to a certain extent into the 
intentions of ,the highest military authorities do not 
scruple to discuss these subjects openly This has its 
decided advantages, since the indcpendcntwritcr goes to 
work differently from the mere ofiiaal Hic latter has, 
indeed, as a rule, better information, but must conform 
to the wishes and ideas of lus Chief In this way a 
tradition may be established m an Office, and even con- 
tinued at a time when the original circumstances have 
undergone essential alterations 

An author, on tlic other hand, can giic his ideas free 
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adversary, and to compel lum to surrender his ivill, and 
to submit to the will of the conqueror 

Great Britain commands the sea and can cripple 
Russia’s sea commerce, close Russia’s ports, and trans- 
port her own troops to any point on the Russian coast 
that she pleases Let us consider what danger accrues 
to Russia therefrom 

Russia’s merchant fleet numbers barely 3,500 vessels ; 
hence her sea-commerce is relatively inconsiderable, and 
Its ports of delivery may be transferred without great 
loss from the Baltic and Black Seas, say to Germany or 
Austria, for transmission overland A blockade of 
Russia’s coasts cannot, then, on the whole prove very 
injurious to her trade 

It would be of still less consequence to Russia were 
her fleets shut up in the Black Sea, tlie Baltic, or the 
Sea of Japan, as she has no extensive colonial or com- 
mercial interests to protect At the same time it must 
not be forgotten that a blockade can only be earned out 
with much trouble and a great display of force, and 
that the watching fleet must be considerably stronger 
than that which is shut up This measure would con- 
sequently tax England’s strength severely 

Great Britain can, lastly, bombard any point she 
chooses on the Russian coast, transport troops thither, 
and possibly land them It is, however, questionable 
whether she would gam anything bv such a proceeding 
The shores of the Arctic Ocean, the Behring Sea, and 
the Sea of Okhotsk are so barren that an attack upon 
them would serve no purpose. We may consequently 
leave them out of the question 

On the Neva, forty kilometres from the Baltic, Ucs 
St Petersbujg, the capital of Russia The fortress of 
Kronstadt, built upon an island of granite and a sucecs- 
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bombard a few towns on the sea coast Sebastopol, 
the most important port of Russia, is so strongly 
fortified that it appears to be secure even from bom- 
bardment, and can be merely blockaded The same 
may be said of Nikolaievsk and its marine establish- 
ments There remain, then, Odessa, the principal 
commercial town of Russia, the rising port of Batoum, 
which has been recently fortified, and towns of minor 
importance. Even a bombardment of Odessa would 
scarcely lead to any decisive result How much less, 
then, an attack on the other seaport towns mentioned 
Still less would be gained by an attack on Vladi- 
vostock and the Amur district This terntory was 
only acquired a sliort time since — the Amur distnct m 
1851, and Primorsk, in which Vladivostok is situate, 
m i860 Both are poor and sparsely populated Amur 
has 62 640 inhabitants., spread over an area of 'ibout 
269 700 square miles, and Primorsk 101,750 inhabitants, 
on an area of about 1,137,900 square miles The climate 
IS comparatively severe The mean temperature for 
the year m Nikolaievsk is— 2" R , the mean summer 
temperature being 4* 12” R., and the mean winter 
temperature— 12* R The mean annual temperature 
m Vladivostok is 4- 4* R , tlic mean summer tempera- 
turc4*i6‘’R andtlic mean winter temperature— 76* R 
Trade lias scarcely made a start According to official 
data there were at the dose of 1885 fifteen vessels in 
Nikolaievsk, and six in Vladivostok, making a total of 
tw ent} one vessels As the entire Russian merchant 
fleet numbered m that year 2,992 vessels, tlic proportion 
m the Pacific Ocean was less than t per cent, and at 
Vladivostok only o 3 per cent Colonel Vcniukov is 
consequently fully justified in remarking in his work 
' The Russo Asiatic Border lands,'* tliat the agricultural 
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relatively small extent of Russia’s coast compared mth 
her area, the barrenness of the greater part of it, the 
inconsiderable development of her sea-commerce, and 
the paucity of important seaport towns, an attack on 
Russia's coasts cannot produce nearly the same effect 
as an attack on the coasts of Great Britain, France, or 
Italy. 

11 . 

As Great Britain is mistress of the sea, and Russia, 
elsewhere than in Central Asia, can only get at her by 
sea, it might be supposed that with the exception of 
the territory named Russia was powerless against Great 
Britain. This is not, however, the case. The weaker 
side is under no restriction not to take advantage of 
the shortcomings or the weak points of the stronger, 
where there is a chance of doing so successfully. It is 
hardly likely that either the Baltic fleet or that of the 
Black Sea would succeed in passing the Sound or the 
Bosphorus In tlie teeth of the British flceL But will 
Great Britain be at all times able to prevent the 
Russian fleet stationed in the Sea of Japan from 
appearing in tlie Pacific? 

According to the Broad Arrow of August, 1888, 
the Russian fleet in the Sea of Japan numbered 4 iron- 
clads with iS heavy and 41 light guns, and 12 cruisers and 
gun-boats with (5 heavy and 65 light guns ; whereas tlie 
British fleet in neighbouring Chinese waters comprised 
3 ironclads with 18 heavy and 14 light guns, and 16 
other ships with ^ heavy and 94 light guns. It is self- 
evident that this force is insufficient to blockade the 
Russian fleet; inasmuch as the blockading fleet must be 
much stronger than the blockaded. In the Sea of 
Japan especially the British fleet would have a very 
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it great harm, as ;vas proved by tlie Alabama during 
the war of secession 

This example was taken to heart by the Russians, 
and when the Anglo Russian relations became more and 
more strained m 187S, a committee was formed which, 
in the belief that Great Britain could not long sustain a 
stoppage of her industrial establishments ora restriction 
of her sea trade, resolved to buy and equip vessels 
specially adapted for use as cruisers The then heir- 
apparent and present Tzar, Alexander III accepted 
the protectorate of this undertaking In the beginning 
of June, 1878, the three first ships were fitted up at a 
total outlay of 1,600000 roubles, and when the Berlin 
Congress had put an end to the prospect of war, the 
committee, which had received voluntary contributions 
amounting to 3 333,601 roubles, decided on building two 
new ships of war instead of acquiring rcady-built ones. 
The Russian Government, moreover, purchased cruisers 
with State funds, as for instance the Ctmhrta and the 
Staic of California, the latter of which, manned by 
Russian sailors cast anchor towards the end of April m 
Southwark harbour in the waters of Maine 

These proceedings created great consternation in 
England Especially the destination (rt, America) of 
the State of Cahforiua pointed to the possibility of 
Russias finding means in the United States of success- 
fully pursuing British merchantmen, and endangering 
the British Trans-Atlantic trade depdts, many of which 
are not at all, or vciy inadequately, protected 

Since that time every effort has been made in 
England to render the fleet capable of protecting the 
country’s trade: Several new fast cruii>ers were built 
Tlic construction of fast steamers which would be 
adapted for use as cruisers m time of war was promoted 
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We now come to the conbideration of the \nglo- 
Russian strategical relations in Central Asia. 

In Chapter I we described how slowly, labonously, 
wanly, advisedly, and consistently Russia established 
herself step by step in Central Asia , how the vast and 
thinly populated tracts and and deserts formed the 
chief obstacles to Russia's advance, whilst the popu- 
lation, numerically small, and moreover split up into an 
infinitude of Khanates, Sultanates, tribes and clans, 
offered but slight resistance Further, \\ c show cd tliat 
a great portion of this population, bereft of its natural 
leaders, is either already Russianised, or on tlie higli 
road to Russianisation, and that Russia has m no case 
anything to fear from it , lastly, we proved lliat Russia s 
possessions in Central Asia were valueless ffr sf, and 
merely acquired value as a means to an end, \iz, to 
further conquests 

From these facts the following conclusions may be 
deduced —If Russia had to devote so much tune and 
trouble to conquering Central Asia, which was inlnbiUd 
and defended by the Kiighiz, Turcomans, Uzbeks, and 
other smaller tribes, how much harder would it be to 
wrest Central Asia from the Russians, seeing that the 
assailant can count on little or no support from its 
inhabitants The British, it is true, will not admit tins, 
and in Sir Henry Rawlmson*s famous Memorandum 
the phrase occurs — 'If Russia survive catastrophe m 
Asia * ’ Lieutenant Yatc even asserts that ‘ Lngland s 
position in Asia is more secure than that of Russia.' 
Wc think, however, our readers require no further proof 
that the hopes and asscrtionj. m question arc based on 
self deception 

The result of the Crimean war was m no smdl 
measure instrumental m bt^cUmg and spreading a 
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that important military gazette, the Broad Arrow, we 
read in an article on a Russian campaign against India, 
published on the 7th Januar)% 188S; “The Russian 
soldiers will he as hard*pressed by our soldiers on tlie 
banks of the Oxus as they were on the banks of 
the Alma.'* Assuming that this were to happen, let us 
consider what would be gained by a victory on the Oxus. 

Central Asia is the classic home of tlie Scythian 
mode oft warfare. Its area is much more extensive, 
and more barren than Russia-in-Europe ; it possesses, 
moreover, no valuable geographical objects, the loss of 
which would, like that of Moscow, cause a severe pang ; 
and, lastly, Russia docs not by any means derive her 
resources from Central Asia. Central Asia, albeit in 
every respect passive, was conquered merely for the 
prospects its acquisition opened up in regard to India. 
Its temporary loss would not affect Russia’s power, 
Central Asia is essentially the field for a mode of 
warfare such as that adopted in 1812. The Russian 
army would have the advantage of being able to retreat 
before a victorious British army, until the latter, 
weakened by the march, and by garrisoning and secur- 
ing the territory occupied, was at length incapacitated 
from continuing offensive tactics. The farther the 
British army moves from its base, the greater the risk 
it runs of being cut off by the Russian troops marching 
rapidly from the Caucasus and JSemipalatinsU ; and in 
tins case the fate of the British will be similar to that 
which befell the French on the Bcrcsina. 

With such a vast expanse of territory as that of 
Central Asia, a systematic, strategic advance is not at 
all conceivable with the forces whicli would in .all 
likelihood be available. 

A victorj' on the O.xus, or on the northern frontier of 
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apparent regard for England, decline the proffered pro 
tectorate, and confine herself to creating a state uf 
anarchy in Afghanistan In any case, the sfafus quo 
in Central Asia will not be maintained for long ‘ The 
inevitable logic of facts * as General Sobolev says m 
the RussLaia Siarvia of May, i8S8, “indicates that 
the time is approaching when tlie Hindu Kush, the 
natural boundary of India, will form the frontier of 
Russia in Asia and when Herat will probably also be 
incorporated with the Russian Empire In tliat case 
Great Britain will be obliged to occupy Cabul ind 
Candahar This is unavoidable We hardly think so, 
as the British wish to defend India on Indias frontier 
On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that Great 
Britain is bound by treaty obligations to support the 
Afghans against a foreign enemy As the British are 
powerless to arrest Russia s progres:» on the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan, or to prevent her occupying tlie 
country north of the Hindu Kush, it is clear, that after 
any such success on the part of Russia the Amir must 
cease to be a reliable friend of Great Britain The line 
designated by General Sobolev corresponds with the. 
*hird parallel referred to by Sir Henry Rawhnson m his 
famous Memorandum 

Rot to anticipate the future, we will avoid discuss- 
ing the strength of this line and the prospects in 
store for an army using it as its base for an advance 
upon India, and confine ourselves to a consideration of 
the chances of invading India from the present base, 
— the Anglo Russian frontier 

With an accurate perception tliat India cannot 
escape the Empire of the Tzar, Russia cmplo>s her 
chief resources in Europe, where she lias to overcome 
considerable opposition, whilst in Asia she puraues her 
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ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 

rapidly as would be necessary in Europe, since Russia 
IS separated from the British possessions by Afghanis 
tan Consequently there will be no anxiety lest tlie 
concentration should be disturbed by the British The 
troops in g-arnson in the Trans Caspian distnct and 
Turkestan are stiong enough to secure her against the 
Afghdn forces 

To facilitate transport, the completion of the branch 
lines, Kashka Sarakhs and Charjui ICilif, as well as the 
establishment of a flotilla on the Amu Dana for the 
conveyance of troops and stores from the territory 
round the Sea of Aral and the Sir Dana, would be of 
the greatest importance It is highly probable that 
these preparatory measures will soon be adopted 

Russia has m tlie Trans Caspian district ?4 bat* 
talions 8 'sotnias, 6 batteries, 2 railway battalions and 
1 company of sappers , and in Turkestan 22 battalions, 
5 batteries r horse battery, and 2 companies of sapper* 
When these troops are mobilised, Russia can draft 
about 30000 men from tliera to the army of operation, 
especially as a number of troops always remain behind 
m the reserve depots of an army m the field These 
latter, therefore, in conjunction with the troops of the 
Trans Caspian and Turkestan military districts that are 
left behind will be sufficiently strong to prevent any 
desire to revolt 

In order to faring the army of operation up to 
200000 iron about 170000 men would have to be sent 
forward from the Caucasus and Russia m Europe b> 
the Trans Caspian railwa> The latter is already 
working as fir as Samarkand, and the Russian Govern 
ment takes considerable pains gradually to increase its 
efficiency In August, 1S88, its rolling stock consisted 
according to the Ri^-uta 88 engines and 
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There are two mam routes which lead from Central 
Asia through Afghanistan totlie Indus. The one is by 
way of Herdt, Ginshk, Candahar, and Shikarpur, the 
other by Balkh, Cabul, Pesliawar, and Attock In the 
east of Afghanistan there are t\vo other very difficult 
mountain passes into India, one of which leads from 
the On-us by Faizabad and Chitral to Peshawar, the 
other along the course of the Upper Osus as far as 
Sarhadd, thence across the Pamir plateau, through the 
Baroghil and Darkot Passes and vtd Yassm and Gilgit 
to Cashmere 

An ancient proverb calls Herdt “ The gate of India," 
and Its eminent strategical importance has been fre 
qucntly recognised On the other hand, great stress has 
been laid upon the importance of CabuT, the capital of 
Afghanistan, which is only i8o miles distant from the 
British entrenched camp at Peshawar, and 3i6 miles 
from Attock on the Indus We will not join in the 
discussion as to whether Herat or Cabul is strategi 
cally of greater importance, as wc arc of opinion that 
any army 200 ooo men strong, winch is, besides, at a 
great distance from tiie enemy, should not march by a 
single route We even think that the two mountain 
passes should be utilised as well, and that tlie Russian 
array might be distributed somewhat as follows 
Qoocomcn to each of the two routes leading rcspcc 
tively to Herat and Cabul, and looooto each of the 
Passes The irregular Asiatic cavalry would probabI> 
be apportioned to the Russian columns with due regard 
to the districts where they were enlisted 

Accordingly the army marching by the Iltrit route 
wouldconcciUritt probably at Sarakhs, Merv, and Pmj* 
dch , tiiat on the Cabul route in tlic valley of the Amu 
Dana, between Khwaja Salar and Hazrat Imam, and 
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There are two mam routes which lead from Central 
Asia through Afghanistan to the Indus The one is by 
way of Herdt, Ginshk, Candahar^ and Shikarpur, the 
other by Balkh, Cabul, Peshawar, and Attock In the 
east of A^hanistan there are two other very difhcult 
mountain passes into India, one of which leads from 
the Oxus by Faizabad and Chitral to Peshawar , the 
other along the course of the Upper 0 \us as far as 
Sarhadd, thence across the Pamir plateau, through the 
Baroghil and Darkot Passes and vid Yassm and Gilgit 
to Cashmere 

An ancient proverb calls Herdt “ The gate of India, 
and its eminent strategical importance has been fre 
qucntly recognised On the otlierhand, great stress has 
been laid upon the importance of Cabul, the capital of 
Afghanistan, which is only i8o miles distant from the 
British entrenched camp at Peshawar, and 216 miles 
from Attock on the Indus Wc will not join m the 
discussion as to whether Herdt or Cabul is stratcgi 
cally of greater importance, as wc are of opinion that 
any army 200,000 men strong, which is, besides, at a 
great distance from tlic enemy, should not march by a 
Single route We even think that the two mountain 
passes should be utilised as well, and that the Russian 
army might be distributed somewhat as follows 
Ooocomcn to each of the two routes leading rcspcc 
tively to Herdt and Cabu), and 10,000 to each of the 
Passes The irregular Asiatic cavalry would probabl> 
be apportioned to the Russian columns with due regard 
to the districts where they were enlisted 

Accordingly the army marching by the Herat route 
would conccntnleprobablyatSaraklis, Merv, and Panj- 
deh , tliat on the Cabul route in the valley of Uic Amu 
Dana, between Khwaja Salar and Hazrat Imam, and 
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Pass, or the more northerly situate Nuksan Pass, and 
reaches Chitral in the valley of the nvcr Chitral, other- 
wise called the Kunar Thence the route proceeds 
either through the valley of the Kunar to JelaHbad on 
the Cafaul nver, or jid Dir and the Laram Kotal into the 
valley of the Swat, and so on to the Anglo Indian 
station of Peshawar, or, lastly, from the valley of the 
Swat through one of many passes into the valley of 
the Buner, reaching the Indus about 60 miles above 
Attock 

The advance of a Russian column by this route 
would considerably add to the effect which the 
approach of that marching across the Pamir plateau 
towards Kashmir might be expected to create, and the 
uncertainty whether it would dcboucli at Jclalabad, 
Peshawar, or on the Indus, would be likely to mislead 
the defence to some extent The history of past wars 
indicates too, the strategical importance of Kafiristan 
Alexander the Great undertook his expedition against 
India from BaUtria. The mam body* of his arm> 
marched along the valley of the Cabul river, whilst he 
lumsclf led the left wmg northwards into the valleys of 
the Swat and Buner, and reached the Indus by that 
difTicult mountain pass Similarly Timur himself leu 
the left wing of his invading army over the Khawak 
Pass, and subjugated the country of the Sialiposhcs, 
The greatest generals, then, sent forward a part of thtir 
forces through the mountainous region cast of Cabul, 
and thereby testified thus early to its military geo- 
graphical importance The two most important routes, 
how cv cr, from Central Asia to India lead through Cabul 
and Herat 

The road from the Amu Dana to the Indus by 
Balkli, Cabul, Peshawar, and Attock is about 540 
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tion And as the Hindu Kush has been frequently 
crossed by armies, we will profit by the lessons of 
military history Our facts are based on the data 
given m General Sobolev’s exceedingly interesting 
work “ Invasions of India.” 

In the year 529 BC, Alexander the Great crossed 
the Hindu Kush, the passage of which from south 
to north occupied fully seventeen days , conquered 
Baktria, Sogdnna, Terghana, etc, m a word the whole 
of Central Asia as far as the Caspian, and m the year 
327 BC undertook his famous campaign against India 
The passage of the Hindu Kush from north to south 
occupied only ten days and the mam body of his armv 
reached Cabul without difficulty With just as little 
delay Chingiz Khan’s army which was counted by 
hundreds of tliousands, and consisted chiefly of cavalry, 
crossed the Hindu Kush at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century of the Chnstian era At the close 
of the fourteenth century, Timur’s army passed over 
the Hindu Kusli range by the Khawak, and the Tul 
Passes, the two portions uniting at Cabul Tinally, the 
previously mentioned Sultan Baber frequently crossed 
the Hindu Kush on one occasion even undertaking the 
passage at the head of certain tribes which took their 
families and herds along with them “The Hindu 
Kush, then,” General Sobolev says, " n, not the insuper- 
able barrier which it is represented to be ’ 

The shortest route from Cabul to the Indus traverses 
the valley of a tributary of the latter, the Cabul nver 
On this route lies the thirty-two miles long Kh>bcr 
Pass (which may be avoided by taking one of six other 
more diflicult passes), and at a distance of fourteen 
miles from the cast outlet of the pass is tlic British 
fortified camp of Peshawar 
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column through the Gumul valley and the Gwdyi Ldri 
Pass. Timur himself marched by way of the Shutur- 
gardan and Peiwar Passes into the valley of the 
Kurram, whilst his left wing took the route through the 
Cabul valhy and Khyber Pass.* 

In 1525 Sultan Baber undertook his Indian cam- 
paign from Cabul, and marched through the Cabul 
valley and Khyber Pass. Nadir Shah proceeded in 
1740 from Candahar to Ghazni and Cabul, and reached 
the Indus likewise in the valley of the Cabul river. 
Lastly, in 1839 and 1878, the British advanced on 
Cabul through tlie valley of the Cabul, and on both 
occasions went through the Khyber Pass. On this 
route the Kliurd-Cabul Pass may still be mentioned, in 
which the British army met such a terrible fate in 1841. 

From the above historical data we sec thr^t neither 
the Hindu Kush nor the Suliman Mountains have ever 
prevented large armies from invading India. Both 
exhibit a respectable number of passes adapted to 
militaiy requirements, which cannot but still further 
increase the inherent superiority of the assailant 
Lastly, the maintenance of troops in the mountains of 
Afghanistan which afford pasturage for numerous 
flocks of sheep, presents, according to General Sobolev', 
no great ditllculties. 

The road from Sarakhs to Shikarpur by way of 
Herat is about gdo miles long, and although Russia's 
frontier extends ninety miles south of Sarakhs, >ct 
there still remains a distance of over S40 miles from 
the Russian frontier to the Indus vul Herat, Canda- 
har, and Shikarpur. This, then, is the longest, but 
also by far the best, of the four routes vve arc 

* The accuracy of Timur’s route as given above is questioned 
by Major Raverty.— E d. 
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dates from the year 1857 After the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny the British Government decided on a 
thorough reform of the Indian Army system The 
Anglo Indian army is, indeed, still composed as before 
of European and native troops , but the British regi- 
ments of the East India Company were converted into 
Royal regiments, and it was decided to relieve them at 
regular intervals by home regiments. The European 
troops stationed in India were organised on a uniform 
basis, and since then have formed a uniform army , 
whereas up to 1S57 eacli of the three Presidencies of 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, had its own separate 
army Lastly, it was decided that the European troops 
should constitute one-third of the Indian mihtar> forces. 
Accordingly the number of native troops was reduced. 
Alorcovcr, in tiie composition of the latter troops care 
was taken to prevent their being of thesamc nationality 
or religion, or possessing common political interests 
Before the mutiny the native troops were recruited from 
the higher castes Since then it was specified from 
what nationalities and castes the recruits were to be 
enlisted The castes fixed upon for this purpose were 
the lower and less numerous ones which mostly had 
little fellow feeling with the moss of llic population, 
were content with the existing and had no 

desire for a revival of the previous order of things So 
as not to create a uniform native army, each of the three 
presidencies retained its own native army This has, 
however, considerable disadvantages, and for the last 
ten years the Indian Government has urged the amal- 
gamation of the native army The Viceroys, Lord 
Lytton, Lord Uipon, and l^rd Duffenn, as well as the 
Commanders m Chief of the Indian Army, bir Donald 
Stewart and Sir I rcdtncL (now Lord) Roberts, have 
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maaent appointment on the Staff Corps, they must have 
■besa T*eU reported on have served a probationary year 
Traji a native regiment, passed a special examination, 
na\e a knowledge of at least one of the languages 
^Aen m India. The native ofHcers are recruited from 
i_eino:»t capable among the non commissioned officers 
•3CO have gone through the regimental school, and from 
natives who keep a certain number of soldiers at 
tieir own expense 

The British occupy all the higher commands, whilst 
natives can onI> command a company or a half 
's^iuadrou Certain posts arc exclusively filled by British, 
and others by native officers Consequently there arc 
really two corps of officers The one which is uniform, 
is composed of the best representatives of the British 
, the other of indifferently instructed subalterns 
wao are nevertheless accurately acquainted witli the 
re^nmental routine and of the sons of families that ha\e 
but a slight knowledge of their profession 
A pccuhant) of the Anglo Indian army arc the so 
called 'camp followers who arc employed for various 
dutic:> m camp and on tlic march By this means Uie 
troops are spared, and can remain on duty, w hilst Indian 
eustom is complied with But at all events these camp*. 
{ollawcn* add to the difficulty of maintaining an army, 
nd detract from its mobility In former times they 
were from three to five times as numerous as the com- 
batants, but even m the plan of mobilisation of 1SS5 the 
number of camp followers allowed to an army of 56 000 
men was 58000 and Lieutenant Yate of the Bntisli 
General Staff even nnmtamsinhiswork, "The Afghan 
Boundary Cr- * that follower per man is 

much too h 
Since ibC 


has been con- 
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to the second-claas reserve, whose duties were merely 
local On completing their 32nd year of service they 
were entitled to a pension without any further obliga- 
tion The first-class reserve was fixed at 23,233 men, 
te, 218 men per battalion in tlie Bengal army, and 160 
in the Bombay and Madras armies. But no later tlian 
25th October, 1886, it was decided on financial grounds 
to organise a reserve for the Bengal army only in the 
proportion of 100 men per battalion, from sucli as had 
seen at least five years* active scrvicci^ The strengUi of 
the second-class reserve is dependent upon the number 
of able-bodied men leaving tlie first-class reserve. 
Finally, up to 1885 the great tnajonty of the nati\c 
infantry regiments had consisted of one battalion only. 
It was decided to augment the strength of each rcgi* 
ment to three battalions Tins presented the following 
advan*‘ages. As it was not intended to employ whole 
regiments on foreign service, and part of the troops had 
to be left behind to mamtam order, the battalion re- 
maining at the depdt of the regimental staff would be 
able to do duty as a supplementary cadre for the 
maichmg battalion, or both battalions. Thus, first of 
all, the marching balt.alions would be brought up to full 
strength by calling out the reserves, and by drafts of 
picked soldiers from the battalion left behind, which 
latter would also have to provide for tlicir further com- 
pletion The object aimed at was that the battalions 
employed on foreign service should be taken as uni- 
formly as possible from all regiments, and that the 
second battalion of a regiment should not be mobilised 
until all the Indian regiments had already furnished 
one battalion for the army of operation. Tlicn the 
second battalion was to be taken, firj>t of all from the 
regiments of the Bengal army. A further ad^antagi. 
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These armies are composed of feudatories, and levies. 
TJje foraicr are bad and undisciplined ; tiic fatter are 
much better. However, the British residents at the 
Courts of the Indian Pnnees take care that these 
armies should be neitlicr too strong, nor too ^ood. 
Certainly the best is tlic army of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, which supplies the British with a con- 
tingent of 7,888 men. 

According to the latest "Army Return" there were 
in India in 1888: 


Bnush troops 73,345 men. 

The name army numbered . . . 127,815 „ 

Total :oo,t 6 omcn. 


The first class reserve numbered only 6,cco men, 
and the second class reserve was quite Insi^lficant 

On this army devolves the following duties : 

1. The maintenance of order and quiet tliroughout 
tlic Empire. 

2. The supervision of tlie armies of tlic Indian 
feudatoiy princes. 

3. The supply of tile corps of occupation in Burma, 
which in 18S8 numbered ij battalions of infantr}’, 4 
regiments of cavalry, 6 batteries of artillerj'.and 3 com- 
panies of sappers. 

4. The defence of the Indian frontiers against foreign 
foes. 

If we deduct the forces required to fulfil the fir.>t 
three tasks, we arrive at the conclusion lliat tfic Anglo- 
Indian army will even now be scarcely able to place on 
the North-West frontier of India more Uuu the two 
army corps and one reserve division contemplated in 
JSS5. An army of 56,000 men in the first line, and a 
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Secretary of State for India m 1SS5) declared that the 
real object of the military preparations which \\ ere then 
being made m India, was not to enable the Go\crnmcnt 
of India to occupy Afghanistan, or to advance towards 
Central Asia, but merely to enable it to await the advent 
of a Russian army m India itself m greater strength 
and m better positions than heretofore Sevcnl 
speakers approved of India being defended on its 
frontier, and Mr Maclean alone affirmed that as Russia 
and Great Bntain had jointly determined the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan, Great Bntain consequently 
had a right, witli the assent of the Amir, to defend this 
boundary But even he only spoke of a ' right, ’ and 
not of a “ duty ’ On the other hand, dunng the same 
debate stress was laid on the excellent relations of the 
British with the Afghans “The -Afghans” Sir 
Richard Temple remarked, “had now come to look upon 
us not as invaders but as their protector* against 
possible enemies , they had heard of all the awful stones 
connected with Russian conquests, they contrasted our 
action with that of the Russians, and they had learnt 
to respect our wisdom and to admire our forbcarincc" 
The Under Secretary of Stale for India, Sir John Gorat, 
slated that dunng the Ghilzai revolt not a sliadow of 
hostility was shown to the English 

The total impression which we have derived from 
this debate is, that the British arc not clear about 
Afghanistan Cither Afghanistan is to be relied upon 
and must m that case be defended , or it may be left to 
Itself m which case it will soon be subjugated by 
Russia, and whether annexed, or left under an Amir m 
a position of vassalage, will equally be the ready tool of 
Russia- If, then, it is decided to defend India on 
India’s frontier, it should be understood that Afghan- 
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Edward Hamley, a recognised authority in. England on 
military matters. “ Events of tlie past,” he said, “ make 
it clear that Russia was prepared now, whenever her 
policy needed it, to put pressure upon England through 
our Indian frontier. , . . The chances were that if she 
should find occasion to threaten our frontier, she would 
begin by the invasion of Afghanistan, and when she had 
possessed herself of the three corner cities of Herat, 
Cabul, and Candaliar, she would, In the space between 
them, proceed to create an advance base of operations 
by filling it with immense supplies of men and material 
for a campaign against India. This was the programme 
that our Indian officers had had to face, and he would, for 
a moment, place the House in their position. Half-way 
down the upper part of the Indus was a great mass of 
mountainous country, having a great depth of passes, 
200 or 300 miles in length, and thus it formed a natural 
rampart ; and so long as we watched the issue on the 
banks of the Indus we might be satisfied that the 
invader would only attempt an entrance at his own 
peril. But half-way down this natural rampart ceased, 
and the lower part of tlic Indus down to Kurrachechad 
for ils right bank a great plain stretebing away up to 
Candahar. presenting no serious obstacles to the march 
of an army. If we were to await Russia behind the 
Indus we should certainly, in the event he had been 
imagining, find her coming down tills plain, and should 
she succeed in planting herself there she would be 
able to operate with enormous advantage. Moreover, 
our Indian officers were of opinion that nothing could 
be more dangerous than to sustain even the slightest 
reverse upon the frontiers of India,” He had another 
authority to the same effect, and that was General 
Skobclcv. 
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We shall probably not vmder-estlmate the value of 
Quetta if we assume that it guards the Indus from the 
mouth of the latter to Dera Ghazi Khan. There then 
still remains, however, the northern part of the north- 
west frontier of India, about 480 miles in extent. 
General Hamley proposes to leave the defence of this 
portion of frontier primarily to the mountain range 
fronting it, merely keeping a watch on the outlets to 
the passes. His assurance is, however, by no means 
supported by facts, since we know from history how 
often large armies, composed mostly of cavalry, crossed 
both the Hindu Kush and theSuliman Mountains with- 
out any hesitation. According to General Hamley^s 
supposition, the Russians will establish themselves in 
Candahar and Cabul prior to advancing on India. To 
reach Cabul, however, the Hindu Kush must cither be 
crossed or turned. Deduct, then, the loftier and more 
arduous Hindu Kush range, and there remain as a 
bulwark the SuUman Mountains with their numerous 
passes. Does General Hamley really believe that the 
Suliman htountains form a sufficient protection, for 
India ? It is no light task, that of watching the exits 
from numerous defiles spread over such a wide extent ; 
and small detachments of light Russian troops with 
mountain equipment can also invade India by the 
Chitral and digit route. A Russian contingent in 
Kashmir would, however, be particularly dangerous to 
the British, considering the internal state of that country. 
Hence we see that troops are also necessary to secure 
the northern portion of the Indian frontier. Now the 
question arises : Are the two Anglo-Indian army corps 
with their contingent of reserves strong enough to 
defend the north-west frontier of India ? At least one 
army corps must occupy Quetta and Vlshin, if that 
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number of European troops must equal one-third of the 
Anglo-Indian forces, tliat native officers should be ex- 
cluded from the higher commands, and that the native 
troops should only be enlisted from certain castes and 
nationalities. The same mistrust of the natives is 
observable in the administration, and in the relations 
with the Indian princes. 

Nevertheless it is undeniable that Great Britain la 
accomplishing a grand work of civilisation in India. 
She has secured order and tranquillity to a country 
hitherto wholly given up to the quarrels of petty 
potentates. She has given it impartial justice, a settled 
government, and good laws which afford free scope and 
assistance to all projects and undertakings. Public 
works on a large scale have added to the prosperity of 
the country. Numerous schools and universities render 
the benefits of education accessible to all classes of the 
population. Lastly, the love of liberty and the moral 
determination of Englishmen exercise a great influence 
on the natives; and the freedom they enjoy, a free 
press, free associations, etc., contribute largely to the 
education of the people. M. Cucheval-Clarigny who, 
as a Frenchman, is not disposed to recognise British 
merit in a country wrested from hi.s countrymen, 
observes in the dcs Deiix Mondcs of the I5tli 

June, 1885 \Uavenir de la puissance Auglaise, — Uempirc 
Indicn. — Lc conjlict AnglO’B.usse\ \ "A sense of justice 
compels us to admit that Great Britain has not neglected 
in India any of the duties of a civilised government.” 

The British are taxed with exploiting the country in 
an unhc.ard-of manner solely for their own benefit, with 
bringing their own manufactures only into tlic market, 
completely suppressing native industry, and even ruining 
agricultural production. 
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part antagonistic, and represents every act of the 
Government in an unfavourable light, yet, on the other 
hand, declarations of loyalty and devotion are increas- 
ing in fervour and frequency. When the Russians 
defeated the Afghans on the Kusbh river in 1885, and 
war was expected to break out^ tire Viceroy of India 
was deluged with offers of assistance from the native 
princes ; and rich people of all races and classes gave 
the most convincing proofs of their loyalty, and held 
out prospects of abundant pecuniary supplies. These 
declarations of loyalty are all the more valuable, as in 
India people can give free expression to their opinions. 
“ The educated natives of India know perfectly well,” 
to quote the Mnnchener All^ejneiue Zcitung of 
April, 1885, “what tliclr lot would bounder Russian 
officials. They know, too, tliat in spite of various 
grievances which they occasionally have to prefer 
against the British Parliament, there remains after all 
a free English press, and a supreme court of Justice 
entitled the Imperial Parliament in London, to which 
an appeal may be made. How docs the case stand in 
Russia in tliis respect? Security of life and property, 
personal liberty of the individual are, at all events, 
managed otherwise underlhc British sceptre ti\at\ in the 
Russian Empire.” And “Unscrc Zclt” declares that 
“ with the proclamation of the Empress national self- 
respect and a feeling of fellow-citizenship awoke.” 

India has, however, never formed a homogeneous 
State, and tlic natives of India have neither a common 
language, nor a common parentage, nor yet a common 
religion. Robert Cust states that 97 languages and 
243 dialects belonging to five different groups arc 
spoken in India. There, too, nearly all the races of 
mankind arc represented. Its original inhabitants 
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ments both m the Army and the Civil Service^ and 
the contemptuous treatment of natives by Europeans 
embitter the educated classes There is an amount of 
discontent in India which, m the opinion of Lord 
hXayo, a former Viceroy, constitutes a political danger , 
and the e\ -Viceroy, Lord B.ipon, was wont to remarh 
“ Now that we have educated the natives m our 
universities and given them the requisite knowledge, we 
must aUo satisfy their ambition ” 

Jlr Cotton attributes the loyal declarations of the 
educated classes to the fear lest the British Govern- 
ment should be supplanted by a worse one The more 
sensible natives wish to retain the British Government 
till the time arrives when they will be able to assume 
the reins of government themselves They all fear tlie 
Russians The latter are more especially feared by the 
educated classes, who are well aware that India under 
Russian rule would be deprived of the benefits of 
civilisation which she has acquired up to the present 
At all events not all of the loyal declarations are trust- 
wortliy Thus, for instance, many a prince fears that 
his army will be disbanded, and seeks to avert it by 
this means But both the princis and the majority of 
the people will not hear of the entry of the Russians 

In the present state of India, when there is merely a 
nascent public opinion and a certain amount of agita- 
tion exists, numerous elements will ncvcrtlieless be 
found that are accessible to any instigation, and the 
Russians, according to their traditional practice, will 
turn this to the best account Already m the sixties 
they entered into communication with the Maharajah 

* This erroneous statement is m cunous contrast to the general 
accuracy of the author , but »e haic deemed it better to let it 
stand- — Eo 
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not need any considerable reinforcement for some time 
to come 

The means necessary to the attainment of an object 
must be in due proportion to the object to be attained. 
Hence should Russia decide on temporarily decreasing 
her forces in Europe, and concentrating a large army 
on the northern frontier of Afghanistan, she could 
scarcely rest satisfied with the capture of Balkh or 
Herat That could be accomplished witn a far inferior 
force If she employ larger means Russia must 
assuredly be pursuing larger aims 

The concentration of a large army on the northern 
frontier of Afghanistan would create a tremendous 
commotion throughout the whole of Asia, and with 
each day’s advance this connection would mcreasc 
The Afghan army is quite incompetent to cope witli a 
large Russian army, and the latter could m all prob* 
ability reach Candahar, Cabul, and m the Last, Chitral 
and Sarhadd, perhaps also Yassin, witliout having to 
fight any serious battles Cabul is i8o miles from 
Peshawar, and Candahar 136 miles from Quetta, and 
the British are scarcely ui a position to accept battle 
so far from their frontier, or to occupy these points 
m sufficient force On the other hand, Cabul is over 
360 miles, and Candahar over 600 miles, from tlic 
probable bases of tlic Russians The line Cabul- 
Candahar would probably form an objective point 
for the Russians, on reaching which the Russian 
Government would have to consider tJie losses hitlicrto 
sustained, the state of feeling m India, and other 
factors, so as to decide whctlicr it should continue tlie 
war, or rest satisfied with what it had so far attained 

As assailant, Russia its d vu to England in Central 
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E>’GLAND S VALUE TO THE CENTRAL EUROPEAN 

( 

COALITION. — FINAL CONCLUSIONS. 

Ai’TER a minute investigation of the political and 
strategical relations of Russia and England we come to 
the ccnclusion that England can neither arrest the 
advanc^ of Russia in Central Asia, nor go to war 
single-hi'.nded — witliout allies — with Russia with any 
prospect \pf success. We will now determine the 
increase mStrength which would accrue to the Central 
European coalition by England's accession, so as to 
obtain an accurate idea of the value of England for tlie 
coalition. \ 

By EnglandX accession to the coalition the latter 
secures command of the sea, and the considerable 
influence which Gseat Britain possesses over the smaller 
European States, would have the following 

advantages 

I. As long as the c(\t of Italy is exposed to tlic 
danger of a landing, Ital* forces are tied. With the 
command of the Mediterr^on, on the other hand, all 
chance of a landing is obv\cd, and Italy can place 
an army of 300,000 men at disposal of the coali- 
tion. A 

a. The command of tlic G^an Ocean and the 
Ualtic relieves Germany of tlic «re of defending her 
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impossible that the Central European coalition may- 
take part in a war between Austria and Russia, and 
that the accession of Great Britain to the coalition may 
induce France to remain a passive spectator of the war 
From our standpoint this would be highly desirable, as 
we look upon this war as a combat between tivo 
civilisations, and rank France among the most brilliant 
representatives of West European cvviUsation If 
France took part m the war, it would be a more 
difficult and sanguinary one , the contest for supremacy 
would come out more prominently, and its civilising 
character recede into the background 

These are the principal advantages which would be 
gained by Great Britain’s accession to the Central 
European coalition The British will, probably, not 
reproach us with having under estimated their power 
And yet we do not believe that the expectations of 
Colonel hlaunce arc likely to be realised namely, tint 
Great Britain should make such arrangements witli the 
coalition that * neither Russia nor France could attack 
her m Herat or anywhere else" without having to do 
with the whole coalition 

A sovereign State must itself take action on behalf 
of its own interests, and a coalition is formed for the 
joint protection of the common interests of two or 
more States Thus, for instance, the controversy 
pending bctiveen Great Bntam and France regarding 
the New Hebrides was of no consequence whatever to 
Austria Germany and Italy and on that account could 
not possibly become a castts faderts Herat and even the 
whole of Afghanistan arc equally indiHcrcnt to the 
States mentioned Hartmann, who is said frequently 
to express the ideas of Prince Bismarck on foreign 
questions, wrote m 18S7 in the Gesen uart m an 
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especially from Constantinople, and the Jleditcr 
ranean , 

The security of Turkey in Asia, and of the Suez 
Canal, Persia, and Afghanistan , 

Lastly, and above all, the secunty of India 

It IS true that the only dangers which threaten alike 
the States of Central Europe and England, and the 
security of the Balkan Peninsula, are those which accrue 
from Russia s impulse towards expansion Yet Great 
Britain s Asiatic interests are also by no means at 
variance with the interests of the Central European 
States The latter cannot therefore object to Great 
Britain s securing her Asiatic interests provided she 
fights at her own risk for her own particular objects 
The British ought at all events to be aware that they 
will no more succeed m inducing Germany, Austria, or 
Italy to tal c action m a direction which promises them 
no particular advantages than they succeeded m 1854 
m persuading Trance to carry the war into the Caucasus 
The difference is mainly this, tliat if Great Bntam had 
to go to war single handed witli Russia, she would have 
to engage the whole Russian power, whereas, if she 
takes part in a war as ally of the Central European 
coalition Russia would then be forced to carry on the 
decisive contest with her chief resources on her western 
frontier, and could consequently only confront the 
British with a small portion of her troops. 

We will now examine how far Great Britain as an 
ally of the coalition can secure her interests which we 
have already enumerated by war 

The neutrality of Belgium was guaranteed by tlic 
great Powers m the treaty of 1839, and since then its 
maintenance has been regarded in England as a British 
interest of the highest importance Up to so recent a 
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Great Britain will doubtless increase the prospect of 
success — ^Russia will lose all influence in the Balkan 
Peninsula for Jong years to come, and the road to 
Constantinople and the Mediterranean will be closed 
to her. 

Let us now proceed to consider the special interests 
of Great Britain in Asia. 

Russia’s advance in Western Asia, in Turkey-in. 
Asia, as well as in Persia and Afghanistan, is opposed 
to British interests. By the conquest of Turkey-in- 
Asia Russia would — vid Asia — reach Constantinople, 
the Mediterranean, and the Suez Canal. Thereby 
Great Britain would lose a possibly very useful ally, 
and in the event of a “struggle for India,” would have 
to revert to the long voyage round the Cape. 

Lastly, in Turkey-in-Asta Great Britain has important 
trade-interests, and a good market for her merchandise. 
AU this would be lost by a Russian conquestof Turkey- 
in-Asia, as Russia, like Prance, introduces protective 
tariffs into all her possessions. With an accurate 
recognition of tliese important interests Great Britain 
adopted one of her favourite measures, and in 1878 
concluded a convention with Turkey, by which she 
became surety to the Sultan for his Asiatic possessions. 

We say “ favourite measures," because Great Britain 
has everywhere concluded such conventions with 
second-rate powers, where important British interests 
were at stake. Apart from Belgium, whose neutrality 
she guaranteed in conjunction with the other powers, 
Great Britain became surety to tlic Shah of Persia 
and the Amir of Afghanistan for their possessions. 

The British do not, however, lake such guarantees 
too seriously. In spite of the British guarantee, the 
Shah of Persia several times has had to cede province,** 
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"hands off” without disturbing Russia in her forward 
march. The defence of countries so extensive and so 
distant from Great Britain against Russia's encroach- 
ments would be an impossible task, even if the British 
army were as strong as tlie armies of the great 
European Powers. 

Luckily for Great Britain, all the British interests in 
Asia that arc menaced by Russia may be collectively 
defended in the Caucasus. From her Caucasus base 
Russia menaces Turkey-in-Asia, and Persia ; thence she 
conquered Turcomania ; lastly, by way of the Caucasus, 
the Caspian Sea, and the Trans-Caspian railway she 
gets to Afghanistan. The Caucasus, then, forms die 
key of the situation, and if it were wrested from Russia, 
then Tufkey-in-Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, and with it 
India, might be considered safe for a long time to 
come. 

A glance at the map shows us that Russia can only 
advance on Turkey-in-Asia and Persia from her 
Caucasus base, and if she lost the latter, the two coun- 
tries named would be secure from Russia until she had 
recaptured the Caucasus. The question now arises, 
whether Russia, who carried tlic Trans-Caspian railway 
through the Turcomanian desert, would be able to find 
another route to Afghanistan ? 

The Sea of Aral is only iSo miles from the Caspian 
in the shortest direction, and on Uiis intcrv'cning space 
there arc a number of other inland seas. If Russia, 
then, sought a starting-point for a new line of com- 
munication tvith Central Asia on the shores of the 
Caspi^m, the new railway would have to run from a 
point in the Bay of Mertvi to the Sea of Aral, and 
make a circuit of its barren shore in a curve measuring 
about 300 miles, in order to rcacli the valley of the 
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sisting of Great Britain, Turkey, Persia, and Afghan- 
istan, must be answered with a decided No. As long as 
Russia can defend the Caucasus with her entire resources, 
Great Britain, whether single-handed, or in conjunction 
witli Turkey—Persia and Aghanistan can scarcely be 
taken into account for offensive warfare — is unable to 
land a sufficiently strong force in Armenia to attack 
the Caucasus. 

Even in the event of Great Britain joining the 
Central European coalition, and Turkey remaining 
neutral, Great Britain cannot attack tlie Caucasus. 
Great Britain, even with the addition of her Indian 
troops, cannot muster an army of more than 100,000 
men, and that not all at once, but only by degrees. The 
Russian forces in the Caucasus are ffilly competent to 
cope with such an army. 

A successful attack on the Caucasus would only be 
conceivable if Great Britain went to war with Russia as an 
ally of the Central European Coalition, and succeeded In 
inducing Turkey to join the coalition. Turkey has ah 
equal interest with Great Britain in such an attack. 
Turkey is above all an Asiatic State. Her directly con- 
trolled possessions in Europe number 43 millions of 
inhabitants ; those in Asia over sixteen millions. 
Turkey is separated from Russia -in -Europe by 
Roumanta and Bulgaria, and were the Central 
European Coalition to cany the war to a successful 
Conclusion Turkey-in-Europe would be secured from 
Russia, The latter would, however, be all the more 
dangerous in Asia, should she transfer her activity 
thither, and on tins ground both Great Britain and 
Turkey arc compelled to interpose a barrier to Russia’s 
expansion in Asia. 

The European Central Powers would probably agree 
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only receive insignificant reinforcements, this force will 
suffice for the conduct of an ofTensive campaign against 
the Caucasus. And, if only on the ground that small 
armies are easier to complete, to handle, and to main- 
tain, it is not advisable that the army at starting should 
be larger than necessary. 

Neither the British nor the Turkish armies are as 
ready for mobilization as the armies of the European 
military powers, and along time would doubtless elapse 
before the Anglo-Turkish army could be concentrated, 
and provided with everything necessary to the acquire- 
ment of the requisite mobility. Neither, however, is the 
Russian army of the Caucasus anything like so well 
prepared for mobilization as the Russian armies on the 
Austrian and German frontiers. We do not tliink,thcn, 
that Russia could gain any special advantage from the 
lengtli of time occupied in mobilizing the Anglo- 
Turkish army. The decisive operations at tlie seat of 
war in Asia would merely commence a few weeks later 
tlian those in Europe. 

Impressed by the long duration of tlic Caucasian 
war and the heroic defence of the Circassians, many 
shrink from Uie idea of a war in the Caucasus. It 
must not, however, be forgotten that it was not the 
whole of the Caucasus, but the Caucasian mountains, 
which resisted the Russians pertinaciously. The 
remainder of the Caucasus was for the most part 
apatlictic. 

To enable our readers to form some idea of a Can- 
casian campaign, wc will give a slight sketch of one. 
The Caucasus, which lies between tlie Black and the 
Caspian Seas, has an area of 184,000 square miles, 
and varies both in length and width from 300 to 
450 miles. An Anglo-Turkish army concentrating in 
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The Caucasus now presents a very different aspect 
to what It did at the time when ShamiVs hordes 
achieved their most brilliant successes. During the 
Caucasian war several roads were made, and forests 
felled , or, where the forests were more extensive, 
openings cut corresponding m width to the range of tlie 
artillery Commensuratcly with the subjugation of the 
country, and its occupation by cordons of Cossacks, 
colonies were pushed forward up to the foot of tlie 
mountains Finally, on the conquest of the Circassians, 
a number of them were removed from the mountains, 
and their Auls assigned to Cossack colonists. Since 
tliat time the Caucasus has continued to develop 
Colonies were founded, roads constructed, forests 
felled,— in short, with each succeeding day the Caucasus 
IS becoming less adapted for guerilla warfare 
But besides this the Caucasian mountains arc no 
longer inhabited by a patriotic and fanatical population 
resolved to enter on a combat a oiitrauce m defence of 
its liberty. We have seen from tlie statistics given m 
Chapter I that the Russians m Trans-Caucasia number 
scarcely three per cent, of tlie total population In 
Cis Caucasia there arc, according to the census of 1885, 
about 1 5 millions of Russians m a population of 
3,591,411 inhabitants The northern portion of the 
Caucasus beyond the Terek and tlic Kuban forms an 
extensive plateau, and for the sufficient reason that 
acquired territory must ncccssanly be defended, tile 
allies need at most conquer tlic Caucasus as far as the 
Terek, and a line drawn from Ekatermogradsk to tlie 
Black Sea m accordance with military considerations. 
The northern portion of the Caucasus is almost c\clu- 
sivcly inhabited by Russians If, tlicn, wc deduct from 
llic population of Cis-Caucosia the Russian inhabitants 
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a beaten army , the more so as the Caucasian mountain 
range is not prepared for defence. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that the Russians are con- 
templating the conquest of Turkish Armenia — m Avhich 
they will probably be successful, and not the defence of 
the Caucasus Consequently in the case we arc dis- 
cussing there would not be time to put the Caucasian 
mountains into a state of defence. Besides, for a shaken 
army a position at the foot of high mountains, with the 
latter m its rear, is exceedingly dangerous m view of 
maintenance and retreat. 

On the mountains themselves only inferior forces can 
at best be deployed and brought into action, so that 
the defender will merely hold certain points, and watch 
the d(bouchi$ on the opposite side so as to attack the 
assailant as he emerges from the defiles Nowhere 
does a bold initiative produce such results as m moun- 
tain warfare, and a determined opponent may appear 
where he is not expected, and upset the defenders 
admirably laid plans 

Lastly, the Anglo-Turkish fleet would command the 
Black Sea Therefore, when its army proceeds to the 
attack of the Caucasian mountain range strong dctacli- 
ments of troops might be landed on the north side, and 
support tlie army debouching from the mountain defiles 

On these grounds wc hold that a judiciously and 
energetically conducted attack on tlic Caucasian 
mountains under the conditions stated is capable of 
realization 

A conquest, however, only secures permanent results 
when It can be upheld, Wc must consequently 
consider whether Great Britain and Turkey would be 
able to retain possession of the northern slopes of tlie 
Caucasian mountains 
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a beaten army; the more so as the Caucasian mountain 
range is not prepared for defence. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that the Russians are con- 
templating the conquest of Turkish Armenia — in which 
they will probably be successful, and not the defence of 
the Caucasus. Consequently in the case we are dis- 
cussing there would not be time to put the Caucasian 
mountains into a state of defence. Besides, for a shaken 
army a position at the foot of high mountains, with tlic 
latter in its rear, is exceedingly dangerous in view of 
maintenance and retreat 

On the mountains themselves only inferior forces can 
at best be deployed and brought into action, so that 
the defender will merely hold certain points, and watch 
the d^boiMs on the opposite side so as to attack the 
assailant as ho emerges from the defiles. Nowhere 
docs a bold initiative produce such results as in moun- 
tain warfare, and a determined opponent may appear 
where he is not expected, and upset the defender's 
admirably laid plans. 

Lastly, the Anglo-Turkish fleet would command the 
Black Sea. Therefore, when its army proceeds to the 
attack of the Caucasian mountain range strong dctacli- 
ments of troops might be landed on the north side, and 
support the army debouching fromtiic mountain defiles. 

On these grounds we hold that a judiciously and 
energetically conducted attack on tlic Caucasian 
mountains under the conditions stated is capable of 
realization. 

A conquest, however, only secures permanent results 
when it can be upheld. Wc must consequently 
consider whether Great Britain and Turkey would be 
able to retain possession of tlic northern slopes of the 
Caucasian mountains. 
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instead of mere diplomatic notes, and impotent protests, 
ns hitherto. 

We have now come to the end of our task. Our 
readers have learnt that Great Britain is both politically 
nnd strategically almost powerless against Russia in 
Asia, and that Russia times her advance at her own 
discretion with due regard to the European political 
situation. With every forward step which Russia 
makes Great Britain’s authori^ suffers, her position 
becomes a worse one, and the last hour of her power 
in India seems no longer to loom in immeasurable 
distance. If, then, Great Britain does not wish to lose 
her Indian Imperial crown, and three hundred millions 
of customers in Asia, she must, in recognition of the 
fact that she cannot contend with Russia single-handed, 
take part in the coming contest of Europe witli the 
northern colossus, and secure her most vital interests 
by a procedure regulated in conformity with the aims 
it has in view. 
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